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> William Henry Chamberlin, author, 
reporter, lecturer, was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was educated at the Penn 
Charter school in Phil- . creates 
adelphia and at Haver- 
ford College. He spent 
eighteen years abroad 
asa foreign correspond- 
ent. He is at present 
alecturer at Haverford 
College and at the Har- 
yard School of Over- 
seas Administration. He has written for 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, the Yale 
Review, American Mercury, etc., and is 
the author of several books. 





> Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., Editor 
of the Catholic World since 1922, con- 
tributes the current number in the series 
Molders of Opinion. Father Gillis is a 
native of Boston, Mass., and an alumnus 
of Boston Latin School. Nationally 
known from his broadcasts (he has fre- 
quently appeared on The Catholic 
Hour) and his writings (he has written 
several books and conducts the weekly 
syndicated column Sursum Corda: What's 
Right with the World), Father Gillis has 
himself been a molder of opinion of no 
mean ability. 


> The lovely Christmas story, Juan’s 
Burro, comes from the pen of John L. 
Sinclair, some sixty of whose stories and 
articles have been published. For four- 
teen years Mr. Sinclair worked on cattle 
and sheep ranches in southern New 
Mexico. More recently he has lived in 
Santa Fe and is now Curator of the Lin- 
coln County Museum, and Custodian of 
the historic courthouse from which Billy 
the Kid made his famous escape. Last 
season Macmillan brought out his suc- 
cessful novel, Jn Time of Harvest. 


> The popularity of the movie, Going 
My Way, has moved Tue Sicn dramatic 
mitic, Jerry Cotter, to give our readers 
some information on 
Director Leo McCarey. 
Mr. Cotter is a native 
of New York City and 
a graduate of Manhat- ~ 
tan College and Co- 
lumbia University. He 
became associated with | 
Scribner’s Magazine, — 

then entered upon the radio field. He 
has produced, written, and appeared in 
hundreds of radio programs. 
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ow it came to pass in those days, that there 

went forth a Sees from Caesar Augustus 

that a census of the whole world should be 
taken. 

This first census took place while Cyrinus was gov- 
ernor of Syria. And all were going, each to his own 
town, to register. 

And Joseph also went from Galilee out of the 
town of Nazareth into Judea to the town of David, 
which is called Bethlehem—because he was of the 
house and family of David—to register, together with 
Mary his espoused wife, who was with child. 


And it came to pass while they were there, that 
the days for her to be delivered were fulfilled. 

And she brought forth her firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in 
a manger, because there was no room for them in 
the inn. 


And there were shepherds in the same district liv- 
ing in the fields and keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by 
them and the glory of God shone round about them, 
and they heacet exceedingly. 

And the angel said to them, “Do not be afraid, for 
behold, I bring you good news of great joy which 
shall be to all the people; for there. has been born to 


The Story of Christmas 








you today in the town of David a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign to you: you will find an 
infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger.” 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth 
among men of good will.” 


And it came to pass, when the angels had departed 
from them into heaven, that the shepherds were say- 
ing to one another, “Let us go over to Bethlehem 
and see this thing that has come to pass, which the 
Lord has made known to us.” 

So they went with haste, and they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in the manger. 

And when they kad seen, they understood what 
had been told them concerning this child. 

And all who heard marvelled at the things told 
them by the shepherds. 


But Mary kept in mind all these words, pondering 
them in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God for all that they had heard and seen, even as it 
was spoken to them. 

(Luke 2, 1-20) 
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Tuis year for the fourth time the Feast of Christmas is being 
observed by a United States totally dedicated to war. Past 
Christmas celebrations have always had a double aspect in 
our country—joy over the birth 
of Christ, and holiday joy that 
cee Wak has had little relation to the 
Nativity. For those who have 
known only the second kind of 
celebration, the traditional wish for a Merry Christmas is 
rather artificial indeed. For four Christmases now we have 
dispensed with much of the glitter and tinsel that marked 
other years. We as a people have kept up a convincing semb- 
lance of cheer during the holidays. But the grimness of war 
has made anything like gaiety obviously forced and patheti- 
cally hollow. Even for those who remember that Christmas 
means first and foremost the remembrance of God’s becoming 
Man, there is bound to be a note of sadness. For Christmas is 
always a home feast—a day when the family, all the family, 
should be together again, just as on tlie first Christmas Mary 
and Joseph and the Infant God were together. 

Yet this year even more than in other war years Americans 
are scattered all over the world—on strange, distant southern 
isles and on hot desert sands, amid dreary northern snows 
and at desolate outposts of war, on active battlefronts and 
on endless, monotonous waters—and all of them dreaming of 
Christmas at home and perhaps a white Christmas, too, as the 
radio singers tell us. 

And back at home, there still may be the lighted tree, and 
candles in the window. But there are service stars in windows, 
too—and great loneliness in too many homes. 

To wish one another “Merry Christmas” under conditions 
such as these, to read again the good tidings of great joy 
when cannon are booming and bombs are dispersing impar- 
tial destruction, to kneel at a crib with rifle in hand—surely 
this is to make mockery of Christmas! 

And yet, it is not so. The essential joy of Christmas is 
unruffied by war and unmarred by men’s folly. For in 1944 
the wonder of the first Christmas remains still eternally true— 
the glorious wonder of Christ’s being born for us. Even a 
trench, even an empty house, even a stable becomes heaven 
when Christ is there. Life itself can be disjointed and shat- 
tered and broken by the worries, the separations, and the 
sorrows of war. Yet peace and happiness can dwell in any 
heart that has room for Christ. The joy of having God with 
us is something deep down inside of a man, and nothing on 
earth can reach it. “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?” cries St. Paul. “Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or hunger, or nakedness, or danger, or the sword?” 
And the answer he gives is, “Nothing.” “Neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature will be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” That is why even 
this Christmas can still be merry. 

That the Prince of Peace may bring this joy to troubled 


AND COMMENT 


hearts is the wish the Editors and the Staff of THE Sicn extend 
to each of our readers at home and abroad, in civilian life and 
in the service. May all have a Merry Christmas and room for 
the joy of Christ in their hearts! 












































More and more, Russia, or rather Marshal Stalin, for only 
what he thinks and says represents Russian policy, gives con- 
cern to those who hope for a real peace after the present 
conflict. Stalin talks one way 
and acts another. He uttered 
be ge = glowing words when he said: 
“If the fighting alliance of the 
democratic powers has stood 
the trial of more than four years of war, if it is consolidated 
by the blood of the peoples who have risen up in the defense 
of their liberty and honor, the more so will that alliance stand 
the trials of the concluding stage of the war.” We must agree 
when he says of the postwar security organization: “It will 
be effective if the great powers, which have borne on their 
shoulders the main burden of the war against Germany, will 
act in the future also in the spirit of unanimity and accord. 
It will not be efféctive if these essential conditions are vio- 
lated.” 

The pattern of action, however, is very different. The at- 
tacks on Poland and Finland are old stories. If that was not 
aggression, then neither was Hitler’s invasion of Russia. It 
may be said this happened before Russia became one of the 
United Nations. That is very true, but what of subsequent 
conduct? Does it reveal any change of heart? Far ‘from it. 

The Polish Government-in-Exile is constantly denounced as 
“pro-Fascist” because it stands for a free, independent, non- 
Communist Poland. Latyia, Lithuania, and Estonia have been 
absorbed into the Soviet system and their democratic govern- 
ments crushed. Chiang Kai-shek is opposed because he will 
not ally himself with the Communist government at Yenan 
through which Moscow hopes to control China. Iran and 
Turkey have had the Soviet big stick waved at them’and do 
not know what will come next. Switzerland of all countries is 
accused of pursuing a “pro-Fascist” policy. The presence of 
our soldiers in Iran, where they kept the life line of American 
supplies to Russia open, is sarcastically referred to. 

Many other instances of Russia’s aggressive attitude, as well 
as the setting up of puppet governments and interfering in 
the domestic affairs of foreign countries, could be brought 
forth and no doubt new cases will appear before long. All 
serve to high light the contradiction between Stalin’s words 
and actions. 

In view of this contradiction is there any doubt that the 
answer to the question, What does Russia Want?, will be 
found in her actions rather than in her words? The actions 
cannot be reconciled with the recent declarations of Stalin. 
Perhaps these declarations which seem to indicate a departure 
from the world revolution idea are really meant to raise a 
smoke screen or to effect an opening for carrying out the plan 
expressed by Stalin in his work Foundations of Leninism. On 
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pages 102 and 103 of that handbook he states: “Bolsheviks 
know as well as arybody else that in a certain sense ‘every 
little helps,’ and that under certain conditions reforms, in 
general, and compromises and agreements, in particular, are 
necessary and useful. . . . The revolutionary will accept a 
reform in order to use it as a means wherewith to link legal 
work with illegal work, in order to use it as a screen behind 
which his illegal activities for the revolutionary preparation 
of the masses for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie may be 
intensified.” 

No war can of itself produce peace. We can fight for peace, 
but fighting does not beget peace. Pacts among nations do 
not insure peace. Not so long ago there was a series of non- 
aggression pacts—between Rus- 
sia and Poland, Russia and 
Finland, Germany and Russia, 
etc. Yet pacts were as impotent 
to preserve peace as the paper 
they were printed on. Leagues of nations are no guarantees of 
peace either, not even when they have police power to stamp 
out aggression whenever and wherever it occurs. It is the 
folly of Christian civilization to be seeking world concord by 
devices that can have no effectiveness so long as they are 
divorced from Christian principles of law and morality. 

World co-operation for peace is the will of all nations. 
Before the forum of American opinion the results of the two 
conferences held at Dumbarton Oaks are being evaluated, 
praised, attacked. Representatives of the United Nations have 
faced the question of how best to organize the postwar world 
for peace and have agreed that international unity is the 
paramount consideration. Yet. daily we read of members of the 
United Nations pursuing an opposite path: Russian refusal 
to co-operate with Switzerland or Poland or Iran; American 
stubbornness toward Argentina; civil strife in Greece and in 
China; the British attitude toward India; and so on. 

There is evidently a victory of another sort the nations 
must win—a victory without which all talk of a league of 
nations is futile, and peace but a wishful illusion, without 
which conferences are idle, and world unity a chimera. On 
Christmas Day, 1940, Pope Pius XII pointed out very clearly 
the fivefold moral victory all nations, Axis and Allied, must 
win if the forces that stand in the way of unity are to be 
eliminated: 1) victory over hate; 2) victory over distrust; 3) 
victory over narrow utilitarianism; 4) victory over might as 
opposed to right; and 5) victory over selfishness which destroys 
solidarity. 


Five Battles 
To Be Won 


Ir is most opportune to consider the first point during this 
Christmas season when hate screams at us from the airwaves 
and is flashed in banner headlines in the papers. The simple 
fact of the matter is that there 
is nothing so divisive in this 
whole world of ours as hate. 
For hate is the denial of love, 
and only love can unite man- 
king. In these days of “hard” peace terms for those who have 
so ruthlessly spread horror and unspeakable misery, it perhaps 
sounds like sickly sentiment to speak of love. Yet common 
sense, if not Christian conscience, forces us to face the issue; 
sooner or later we must learn to love if we want peace. If 
Christmas means anything, it means love. The love of God 
for men—all men, no man, no nation, no race excluded. The 
crib at Bethlehent where an Infant lies in swaddling clothes 
is the throne of the God of love. For God so loved the world 
as to give His only-begotten Son for its redemption. And no 
man who would kneel at the manger before his God-made- 
Man can hope to pay homage or receive benediction if it is 
hate that he carries in his heart. 

That is common sense as much as it is Christianity. Surely 


Hope For Peace 
Threatened By Hate 


it-is not love that is keeping the Polish-Russian dispute from 
a solution, or is inspiring the exiled Spanish Republicans to 
foment another ‘civil war in Spain, or built the Siegfried and 
Maginot Lines. Hate is the breeder of violence. Hate arms the 
family of nations in civil war, seeks to rule God's children 
with steel and blood and man-made agony. And just as love 
made Bethlehem and the story of Christmas an ever-wondrous 
reality, so hate built the cross of Calvary and hammered upon 
it the God of love. 

So long as Americans talk of hating the Japs, America and 
a repentant Japan can never collaborate in a family of na- 
tions. As long as the Nazi-crushed people of Europe call for 
a crippling suppression of the German nation, just so long 
will hate keep unity from that unhappy continent. And peace. 


There must be justice done in the name of those who have . 


suffered and died. There must be law with sanctions to pre- 
vent another world conflict. But when it comes to peace, inter- 
national law alone is not enough. Even justice alone cannot 
banish war. There must be Christian charity. There must be 
the love of Christ. After all, was not this what the angels sang 
that first Christmas night? When men have charity, they are 
men of good will. And was it not to men of good will the 
promise of peace was made? 


Hate in the field of international relations has an inevitable 
tendency to spread to domestic affairs. A few weeks ago at the 
annual meeting of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City, Dr. 
H. Scudder Mekeel of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin gave a sig- 
nificant warning in his address, 
“We should publicize the dangers to the public peace and to 
the rights of certain of our citizens in the formation of hate 
organizations that parade falsely in the name of nationalism.” 

War is ever a fertile culture medium for the germs of hate. 
To gear a people to united effort in conquering another 
nation, the hate motive is always played up. But hate is not 
something that can be whipped up and dispassionately aban- 
doned with every change of propaganda tactics. Once aroused, 
hatred tends to last. And spread. After World War I, Dr. 
Mekeel points out, we-had the nationwide Ku Klux Klan, 
which was anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, anti-Jew. At the time of 
the Spanish-American War, we experienced the heyday of the 
American Protective Association—and its initials A.P.A. are 
even yet a term of opprobrium. At the time of the Civil War 
the country was beset with the Know Nothings. The spear- 
head of these latter two movements of hate was anti-Cath- 
olicism, ‘an unfortunate American heritage that is still with 
us.” Catholics take notice. 

The burden of Dr. Mekeel’s warning is that there is a real 
possibility of a postwar revival of a hate organization in even 
more virulent form than any this country has ever known. 
“There is an increasing fear of the Negro on account of the 
economic gains he has made during the war. Jewish prejudice 
has been increasing in certain parts of the country. Even now 
there are demagogues, like Gerald L. K. Smith, who are only 
too ready to lead the bandwagon.” 


A Postwar 
Ku Klux Klan? 


The tinder is ready. The sparks of hate are flying. And 


even yet, perhaps, common sense will not appeal to the 
mongers of hate who peddle their wares under the tag of 
patriotism and justice. Perhaps the common-sense words of 
the educator from Wisconsin, ‘Let us all work to stem the 
tide of hate before the most susceptible among us\are swept 
into the stream,” will not appeal to a war-dedicated people. 
Perhaps the only way to put the gravity of the situation before 
Americans is to stake the issue of hatred upon the funda- 
mental grounds of Christianity. Either we are Christians or 
we are not. Either we refuse to hate, or we drop the title 
Christian. We cannot straddle the issue, but we can be honest. 
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On building the structure 
of lasting peaee—an open 


letter to the United Nations 


OR the past thirty years, most of the 

energies of the supposedly civilized 
nations have been devoted to the de- 
struction of human life on the largest 
possible scale, and to preparations for 
wch destruction. It is staggering and 
sobering to think how much standards of 
living all over the world might have 
ten in terms of moral and physical 
well-being, of health and education, 
if these energies had been applied to 
constructive ends, if the two world wars 
ind their disastrous consequences could 
be expunged from the historical record. 
Now we seem to be within sight of 
the end of the European phase of the 
Second World War. Plans for peace and 
world order are in the air. Unfortu- 
nately, the schemes which receive the 
largest measure of official sanction bear 
astrong flavor of the old American po- 
litical maxim: 

“To the victors belong the spoils.” 

War aims are too often conceived as a 
matter of grabbing attractive bits of ter- 
titory, strategic bases, discriminatory eco- 
nomic advantages. This psychology can- 
hot and will not lead to an enduring 
peace. 

It is a sad paradox of human nature 
that peoples will bear courageously and 
wcomplainingly the tremendous sacri- 
fies imposed by war, and will then balk 
at paying for peace a fraction of the 


price which is exacted by war. True 
peace cannot bé built except on a basis 
of all-around sacrifice of excessive na- 
tional demands. But such sacrifices will 
be small indeed by comparison with the 
appalling havoc and devastation of a 
third world war. 

It is because of these compelling con- 
siderations that I propose to set forth 
briefly the sacrifices, or rather the con- 
tributions which the United Nations 
may reasonably be expected to bring 
to the building of the structure of en- 
during peace. I leave the Axis powers 
out of the picture, because they will ob- 
viously not be free agents under the 
formula of unconditional surrender. In 
an appeal of this kind it is advisable to 
begin at home. 
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By WILLIAM 
HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


People of the United States: Your 
country will be not only the richest, but 
in some respects the strongest power on 
earth after the war. American air and 
naval combat strength and_ potential 
production will be unsurpassed. Ameri- 
can casualties will be heavy, but pro- 
portionately less than those of other 
large countries engaged in the conflict. 
The American standard of living has 
been kept surprisingly high. 

The war has brought out the im- 
mense latent productive power of your 
economy. American managerial ability, 
technical inventiveness, skilled labor 
have accomplished industrial miracles. 
You have learned to build ships faster 
than ships were ever built before. You 
have turned airplanes off production 
lines in quantities that have never been 
matched. You have built roads through 
tropical mountains and jungles and 
made possible landing operations on a 
scale that many ‘military experts con- 
sidered impossible. 

It will not be surprising if you de- 


- velop a heady sense of power as the war 


comes nearer to a victorious end. But 
power, unaccompanied by a sense of re- 
sponsibility and self-restraint, is one of 
the most dangerous things in the world. 

Without falling into the opposite ex- 
treme of an American guilt complex, 
that blamés America for everything that 
went wrong between the two wars, you 
must frankly recognize, for future guid- 
ance, America’s share of responsibility 
for the breakdown . of international 
morality, political stability, and eco- 
nomic security. You must scrap once 
and for all the selfish, shortsighted idea 
that the United States can win prosper- 
ity by hawking its goods and capital 
throughout the world while erecting 
insurmountable barriers against foreign 
goods and services. 

You must continue and improve on 
the Good Neighbor Policy in this hemi- 
sphere and work out mutually bene- 
ficial plans of trade and economic devel- 
opment with our Latin neighbors to 
the South. You must get away from the 
cruel and stupid race discriminations, in 
domestic practice and immigration reg- 
ulations, that deny the broader and more 
generous ideals of American democracy. 
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\nd above all discard the silly idea 
that this will be, or should be, an Amer- 
ican Century. Try to make it rather a 
Century of Humanity that will abolish, 
or at least lower barriers of race, na- 
tionality, ideological fanaticism, eco- 
nomic inequality. It should not be hard 
to make the second half of this century 
happier than the first. 

People of Great Britain: During the 
year when youstood alone against a 
Nazi-dominated Europe you wrote an 
imperishable chapter in the history of 


human freedom. With your democratic 
partners in the British Commonwealth, 
Canada and Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, you have held the line on 
many far-flung fronts of a global war. 


The Commonwealth itself embodies 
principles that might well serve for a 
wider association of free peoples. It pos- 
sesses unity without uniformity, full free- 
dom for its member states, along with 
the capacity for acting in common 
against a common danger. 

But the British Empire is not the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. It includes peoples 
who are not happy because they are not 
free. Like ‘all empires, it is an anachron- 
ism in an age of rapidly spreading edu- 
cation and technical knowledges, which 
tend to level differences in industrial 
capacity between peoples. The English- 
man who fancies himself upholding the 
superiority of the white race to Indians, 
to Chinese, to other supposed “lesser 
breeds without the law” (Kipling anti- 
cipated Hitler in proclaiming the idea 
of race superiority) is often a painful 
contrast to the intelligent, democratic, 
liberal-minded Englishman in England. 

It would be unfair to ask you to re- 
nounce all the advantages and privileges 
of empire, unless America does its part 
in assuming a reasonable share of re- 
sponsibility for world security, in giving 
fair consideration to your needs and dif- 
ficulties in such matters as trade, ship- 
ping, and aviation. 

But these advantages and privileges 
will become more illusory with the pass- 
ing of time. Give them up gracefully 
while you can. Substitute full liberty for 
domination in the case of India. Take 
the lead in setting up a system of inter- 
national trusteeship for some of the less 
advanced peoples of Asia and Africa. 


In setting an example of orderly liqui- 


dation of white rule over colored races 
and substituting a system of commercial 
and cultural contracts on a basis of 
equality, you will be serving your own 
best interests and those of world peace. 

Peoples of the Soviet Union: You have 
performed epics of heroism in defending 
your country, your native cities, your 
homes against invasion. All the United 
Nations salute the men who fell in the 
last-ditch defense of Leningrad, of Sevas- 
topol, of Stalingrad. 


You inhabit a vast country, potential- 
ly a rich country. You propose to de- 
velop that country along the lines of 
your social revolution of 1917, modified 
in some cases by the teachings of experi- 
ence. Like all pioneers, your spokesmen 
are sometimes boastful, inclined to exag- 
gerate your achievements in terms of 
what other peoples have done, to confuse 
promise with performance. 

People of other lands will reserve the 
right to form their own judgments of 
your accomplishments, to decide for 
themselves how far your policies and 
methods are applicable to their own 
countries. But no one anywhere will 
challenge or deny your right to shape 
your social order as you see fit within 
your own boundaries. 

By your combination of size, popula- 
tion, natural wealth, military and indus- 
trial strength, you will represent easily 
the first land power in Europe and in 
Asia after the end of the war. Your pow- 
er is adequate security against attack. It 
is also a temptation, as power is to every 
nation, to every individual. 

Would not your future peace be best 
assured, would not the entire world 
breathe more securely, if your leaders 





> Prejudice is a vagrant opinion 
without visible means to support it. 
—AMBROSE BIERCE 





would make an unequivocal declaration 
of willingness to abide by the Atlantic 
Charter and by the treaties of nonaggres- 
sion which they concluded with your 
western neighbors in the thirties? 

Why should they covet Lvov and Wil- 
no, which mean much to Poland and 
little to Russia in historical associations? 
Surely you, who possess a sixth of the 
surface of the globe, scarcely feel the 
need for Lebensraum. You, who own 
some of the -richest oil deposits, could 
scarcely find a use for Poland’s only 
source of oil, in Eastern Galicia. And of 
what benefit is an extra hundred or two 
hundred miles of East European forests 
and swamps and flat lands in an age of 
air and mechanized warfare? 

You deserve rest and recreation and 
an easier life after the heroic exertions 
and stern sacrifices of war. May it not 
be that you, or rather your leaders, will 
recognize that the best means of develop- 
ing the full possibilities of your new sys- 
tem is to abstain from annexation and 
power politics and concentrate on your 
vast projects of internal reconstruction 
and development? 

People of China: A call to self-re- 
straint is not so necessary in your case. 
For you will not suffer from excess of 
strength after the war. You will be more 
likely to suffer from excess of weakness. 


THE ‘f SIGN 


Yet there is a contribution you can 
make, to your own well-being and to 
world security. Stand together. on a 
broad, common platform of national ren- 
ovation. Avoid internal feuds and 
cleavages that are crippling and frus- 
trating in their effect, that are an invita- 
tion to that foreign intervention which 
has been a curse in your history. 

Let your ruling party, the Kuomin- 
tang, as soon as the war is over, abandon 
methods of regimentation and follow 
more consistently the ideals of your lead- 
er, Sun Yat-sen, in promoting political 
democracy and social reform, especially 
in the country districts. May your Com- 
munists give up their compromising as- 
sociation with a foreign power that has 
not always been a friend of China and 
advocate their ideas of agrarian reform 
as loyal Chinese within a framework of 
Chinese national loyalty. 

Because you are still weak in the ca- 
pacity to make and use weapons of de- 
struction, your fate is still in some degree 
in the hands of foreign powers. But if 
you maintain national unity from within, 
you will possess a sttong weapon against 
any kind of intervention. 

People of France: 1 feel especially 
strongly for you, because I was with you 
in your time of greatest anguish and hu- 
miliation, in the collapse of 1940. As one 
of your leading publicists wrote at that 
time, it seemed that the work of ten cen- 
turies had crumbled within a few weeks. 

Now, after a terrible four-year ordeal 
of oppression, pillage, and hunger, when 
your friends found it necessary to with- 
hold food from you and to bomb your 
towns, your day of liberation has come. 
The armored monster that crushed you 
in 1940 has been overmatched by su- 
perior mechanized power. Your own peo- 
ple, both as uniformed soldiers and as 
guerrillas, have not been passive and in- 
active. They have struck blow after blow 
for their own deliverance. 

One can understand that after the dis- 
aster you have lived through you will be 
slow to settle down politically, that you 
will sometimes be sensitive, perhaps a 
little hasty to take offense where none 
is intended. 

But I hope the best qualities of the 
Old France, its sense of classical values, 
its abhorrence of tyranny, its humane 
tolerance, will soon revive. If a little to- 
talitarian poison has got into your veins 
your native sanity and wit will be an 
effective antidote. May your political 
regime in the future be just as free, but 
a little less slack. May jou be just as 
good Frenchmen as in the past, and still 
better Europeans. 

People of Poland: The tragic fantasy 
of one of your great romantic poets has 
been almost literally realized. You are a 
crucified nation. Your losses and suffer- 
ings have exceeded those of any other 
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European people, except the Jews. Hero- 
ic, as always in your long and sombre 
history, in the struggle against over- 
whelming odds, fighters on many United 
Nations’ fronts, you cannot share with 
the French, Belgians, Dutch, Norwegians, 
and Danes the hope for an integral res- 
toration of your homeland. 

A supposed ally wishes to annex ar- 
bitrarily some two-fifths of your territory. 
You are being pressed to accept as “com- 
pensation” solidly German regions, the 
annexation of which would weaken, not 
strengthen, your international position 
and leave you in a state of helpless de- 
pendence upon a foreign power. 

Advice to a people that has borne so 
much may seem impertinent. But, for 
the national health and strength of the 
future Poland, I would venture to wish 
for you two things. The first is the moral 
courage to refuse additional territory 
that is overwhelmingly non-Polish in the 
make-up of its people. The second is the 
inauguration of a more tolerant regime, 
along federal lines, if non-Polish minori- 
ties are included in the new Polish state. 

Peoples of Europe: Your inheritance 
from this war is a witches’ brew of hatred 
and horror,.hunger and devastation. If 
you allow your minds to brood exclu- 
sively on the past, you may well go mad 
from bitterness and frustration. 

Immensely difficult as it may be, your 
only hope of salvation as Europeans, 
whatever your individual nationalities 
may be, lies in looking to the future. 
You must clear up the wreckage and 
debris of war by common effort and 
work out collective measures for meeting 
those functional problems that no coun- 
try will be able to solve by its own ef- 
forts. Among these problems are the 
repatriation of tens of millions of up- 
rooted war prisoners and civilian labor- 
ers, the reopening of wrecked and block- 
aded ports, the equitable allocation of 
food supplies, common preventive meas- 
ures against the spread of disease. 

The Europe of completely sovereign 
separate states, large and small, can 
never return. The airplane and the tank 
have sounded the doom of the small na- 
tion that tries to stand altogether alone, 
except in a few very special cases. Eu- 
rope, in the long run, must choose be- 
tween two broad alternatives. One is 
federation. The other is division into 
spheres of influence dominated by extra- 
European powers. There can be no 
doubt that the first of these alternatives 
will be far preferable, both for the sake 
of Europe and for world peace. 

To all the men in all the lands: The 
present war is only the most aggravated 
expression of a disease that has been eat- 
ing away at the heart of our civilization. 
This disease is excessive concentration 
of power. As states become more pow- 


erful and agencies of destruction become 
more perfected, it is not fantastic to im- 
agine the coming of a time when a few 
men or even a single man, released from 
all restraints of moral law, could press a 
button and unloose a process of destruc- 
tion far worse than anything experi- 
enced in the present conflict. 

If this prospect is to be averted, there 
must be the widest measure of agreement 
on measures designed to curb and check 
the irresponsible exercise of arbitrary 
and uncontrolled power everywhere in 
the world. 

‘There should be no relations based on 
conquest and exploitation. There should 
be the freest possible movement for men 
and goods after the end of the war and 
absolute freedom for the transmission 
and exchange of ideas. There should be 
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rowly escaped. toppling into a bottomless 
abyss. Let us hope that the very magni- 
tude of the danger that has been escaped 
will promote an afterwar mood of un- 
usual boldness and foresight, in which 
every people will be willing to make its 
fair contribution to the edifice of per- 
manent peace. 

No one has indicated the spirit in 
which such an edifice can be built so 
eloquently and courageously as Pope 
Pius XII, in his Christmas allocution of 
1943. The following passages from this 
appeal to the warring nations carry a 
strong appeal to men and women of 
good will of all faiths and may well serve 
as a standard by which the quality of the 
coming settlement may be judged: 

“Rise above yourselves, above every 
narrow, calculating judgment, above 
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No one has indicated the spirit of peace so courageously as Pope Pius XII 


a clean sweep of censorship and state- 
sponsored propaganda. 

And, while we are at it, let us outlaw 
by international convention both mili- 
tary conscription and the systems of 
forced labor that are often associated 
with it. The enforced disarmament 
of Germany and Japan can be main- 
tained mainly by air power and will not 
require any overwhelming military es- 
tablishments, provided, of course, there 
is a common will for such enforcement. 

The crisis of world civilization, of 
which the war is only the most vivid and 
terrible expression, is also a crisis of 
freedom, which has been brutally sup- 
pressed in some countries and more or 
less atrophied in others. Revive the ideal 
of the free human personality, liberate 
the individual from the bonds of a swol- 
len and overgrown secular state, and we 
shall be on the road to peace. Act in the 
contrary direction and we shall just as 
certainly be marching toward a third 
world war, 

When the end of the present conflict 
comes, civilization will have very nar- 


every boast of military superiority, above 
every one-sided affirmation of right and 
justice. . . . This hour demands, with 
insistent voice, that the aims and pro- 
grams for peace be inspired by the high- 
est moral sense. They should have as 
their supreme purpose nothing less than 
the task of securing agreement and con- 
cord between the warring nations—an 
achievement which may leave with every 
nation, in the consciousness of its duty 
to unite with the rest of the family of 
states, the possibility of co-operating with 
dignity, without renouncing or destroy- 
ing itself, in the great future task of 
recuperation and reconstruction. Nat- 
urally the achievement of such a peace 
would not imply in any way the aban- 
donment of necessary guaranties and 
sanctions in the event of any attempt to 
use force against right. Do not ask any 
member of the family of peoples, how- 
ever small or weak, for that renunciation 
of substantial rights or vital necessities 
which you yourselves, if it were de- 
manded from your people, would deem 
impracticable.” 
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HERE lived one hundred and six. 

ty-three years ago in the Mexican 
province of Michoacan, during the rule 
of Martin de Mayorga, forty-seventh 
viceroy of New Spain, a young mestizo 
of Tarascan blood, named Juan Anala, 
who gained his scant livelihood by the 
herding of goats on a hacienda not far 
from the city of Valladolid. 

Poor and ignorant as this lad was, he 
found many joys in the solitary life he 
led; the happiness of his jacal, where he ( 
had pots in which he cooked his food— wo 
his corn, yams, chile, and beans—where 90% 
hung the three serapes that were his very 
own, the gay blankets of cotton which g0% 
he wore about him on cool days and i 
placed over him and folded for a pillow pec 
as he slept on his straw petate of nights. § bu 

And he loved his burro that grazed § of 
about his camp, ever ready to carry him pec 
to the city or ease a long walk when a d 
few of his goats drifted away from the on 
flock as goats are apt to do. the 

Juan Anala loved the solitude of his up 
home. no 

But he had an affliction that caused § im 
him to shun the city as much as he was § list 
able, for he was sensitive to the chiding 
of the people. He was cursed with a § An 
malady of the tongue which tied itself § ga 
into knots after he had spoken but a § we 
few words, and his speech became a bab § 82! 
ble and bleat like that of his goats. But § all 
the few words he was able to utter were § he 
beautiful in tone. do 

And on the religious feast days and § {to 
Sundays, which made up half the year § m 
in Mexico, when his friend Eladio- mi 
whose heart was more with the ancient § af 
gods—tended the goats in his stead, 
Juan’s devotion urged him to the church § Wh 
of Valladolid. of 

At such times the people on the streets J do 
and plaza would see him coming, and § An 
would laugh with one who cried: “Look! § ¢n' 

. Here comes El Mudo! ... The § om 
tongue-tied is coming to church!” he: 

And Juan would ride on his burto An 
through the laughter, his head bowed, J in 
his face hidden in the folds of his serape, § W0 
saying not a word lest it offend and § 80: 

cause them to taunt him the more. 


























































“Shame,” said Juan as he rode along. “The blessed to 
burro of Bethlehem did not show such obstinacy” 
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Girls would stand and laugh, boys 
would run beside the burro mimicking 
goats and babbling at the mouth. 

“Baa-baa. He lives so much with the 
goats he speaks their language, I think.” 

And because of the unkindness of the 
people Juan hated the plaza and streets, 
but he loved the solace within the walls 
of the great church of Valladolid, where 
people were too devout to’mock him. 

At such times he tethered his burro 
on the plaza while he himself entered 
the church to kneel on his folded serape 
upon the earthen floor, to drink with his 
nostrils the air laden with the scent of 
incense and burning candles, and to 
listen to the sacred music. 

Now of the city of Valladolid Juan 
Anala found three joys there. One, the 
gaiety of the many fiestas—when people 
were occupied with buying and selling, 
gambling, and shouting to fighting cocks, 
all too merry to heed his presence. Then 
he would listen to the songs of the trova- 
dores—songs brought long ago to Mexico 
from Spain, songs he knew by heart from 
much listening but could not, try as he 
might, sing for himself because of the 
afflicted tongue. 

Second, he loved the church music, 
when many voices would praise the glory 
of God from the balcony that looked 
down upon the worshipping people. 
And at such times the singing would 
enter the ears of Juan Anala, as he knelt 
on his folded serape, and it reached his 
heart so that he was overwhelmed by it. 
And he would forget his holy surround- 
ings and break into song but for a few 
words until his voice came as that of a 
goat or a burro on the hill. 

The people about would admonish 
him in whispers. 

“Sh, sh, sh,” they would say. “Go out 
to the plaza with the burros and bray 
for straw, tonto.” 


Because of the un- 
kindness of the 
people, Juan hated 
the plaza and the 
streets of the town 


Then Juan would bow his head in 
shame and ask forgiveness of Him he 
offended; and when the Mass ended he 
would seek that third part of Valladolid 
he loved—Padre Zamora. 

Juan found comfort in the presence 
of the priest. With this man the mestizo 
would speak the few words the tongue 
would allow until he went to babbling; 
and Padre Zamora would wait patiently 
while the knot untied itself and Juan 
continued with a dozen more words un- 
til the bleat came again. Then Juan 
would hide his head with embarrassment 
for making such unpleasant noises while 
he conversed with the reverend man. 

“Again I offended at the Mass, holy 
father,” said Juan; and he dared not say 
more lest he suffer from that of the 
tongue. 

“Such talk, hijo!” Padre Zamora re- 
plied with kindness hard to find in Val- 
ladolid. “Yours is but a physical malady. 
For use of the voice is a lesser means of 
praising Him whose eyes can see into 
the heart and find, or not find, devotion 
there in spite of silence. They who are 
gifted with many words can use the 
tongue to deceive—to make false speech 
come from an empty heart. Keep faith 
in that part of you God understands 
best, hijo, and the day will come when 
He will loosen the bonds on your tongue 
and your voice will carry your devotion 
to the ears of the people about you. ... 
You have faith?” 

“Yes. That is all I have.” 

“You did not offend at the Mass.” 
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“But the music,” said Juan. “It was 


so beautiful. It was. . . .” Then came 
that of the tongue. 

“Tell me,’’ asked Padre Zamora. 
“Other than the tending of goats, which 
is a noble vocation for it requires much 
privation for him who cares for them, 
what would you love most to do in this 
world?” 

But Juan was afraid to tell the priest 
of the ambition he nursed in his heart, 
that which he had made known only to 
his friend Eladio. 

“Tell me,” prompted Padre Zamora. 

“A trovador,” blurted Juan. “He who 
sings at the fiestas.” 

He looked up at the priest and was 
amazed to see no sign of scorn on that 
solemn face; no grin of mockery such as 
Eladio replied with when Juan told him 
of his desire at the jacal one night. 

For Eladio was a singer who caused 
music to come from a guitar he had 
made with his own hands, of soft wood 
and strings of goat-gut. He took pride, 
this Eladio, in the tone of his voice. 

“There is much singing of the burros 
at the fiestas,’ Eladio had said, “without 
a trovador whose voice is like theirs. You 
should stay with the goats so you can 
speak to them in their own language, I 
think.” 

So Juan spoke no more to Eladio 
about that of the singing. 

But here in the presence of Padre Za- 
mora he found sympathy; there was 
kindness and hope in the eyes that 
looked down on him. 
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‘And to sing of God’s glory on the 
balcony of the church,” said Juan, care- 
ful lest the knot tie and he offend.’ 

“But that will be something you must 
learn,” said the priest. “It will take 
much practice before you can sing in 
the choir.” 

‘I have listened,” said Juan. “I know 
the words and music by heart. It is only 
the speech that. . .” 

Then came the babble again. 

Padre Zamora rested his hand on 
Juan’s head. 

“Then store them in your heart along 
with the faith, hijo,” he said, “and the 
day will come when there will be no 
knot in the tongue to obstruct their 
passage from the mouth.” 


OW it came that time of year in 
N Mexico, two weeks preceding the 
festival. of Christmas, when the people 
celebrated the Fiesta of Guadalupe, 
commemorating the miracle of 1531 
when the Virgin Mary appeared before 
the Indian, Juan Diego, at Tlatelulco, 
ind caused the bishop to have built on 
the site a shrine in her honor. So it was 
with a joyful spirit, on the twelfth day 
of December, that Juan Anala rode his 
burro into Valladolid to attend the Mass 
and afterward enjoy the merrymaking. 

Che morning air was scented with the 
smoke of Iuminarios, the fires that had 
been kindled during the night before 
the houses in the city and on the sur- 
rounding hills; and Juan’s little beast 
trotted down the lane with the willing- 
ness becoming a burro carrying a boy 
to a festival of rejoicing. Juan was 
dressed in his finest attire; he wore. pan- 

ilones and shirt of spotless white, a 
serape of indigo and black over his 
shoulder, his bare brown feet almost 
touching the ground as the animal 
proceeded—his machete, the long knife 
in the rawhide scabbard, dangled at his 
belt. In his head he carried a beautiful 
song, but which he could not sing be- 
cause the tongue would not permit. 

But still he was happy because of the 
words of Padre Zamora. There was the 
knot and the imprisoned song, to be 
sure, but there was also hope in the heart 
of Juan Anala. 

“Chee-la!” he thought, as he saw the 
people gathered on the plaza. “I am 
thankful I have eyes with which to do 
much seeing and ears to hear the music 
of the trovadores. That of the tongue 
can wait until the day—the day that will 
surely come.” 

\t the cockfighting Juan was laughed 
it because someone asked him if he 
knew the language of the roosters and if 
he could tell what they said when they 
crowed at dawn. When he joined the 
croup gathered about a trovador he 
found his friend Eladio among them, 
who made known to the people that this 


tongue-tied boy wished to be a singer at 
the fiestas and the Mass. 

“The priest told him that some day he 
will speak as a man and not as a goat,” 
taunted Eladio. “This Zamora said that 
falsity because he wants Juan to bring 
him more meat from the flock, I think. 
He would like to grow fat, that man.” 

“He only told me to have faith,” said 
Juan. 

But Eladio wished to be comical. 

“And I suppose you think, tonto,” 
said Eladio to Juan, “that the~Santa 
Maria will come to you as she did to 
Juan Diego and say: ‘Juan Anala, you 
look like a man but you speak like a 
burro. You speak the burro language 
very badly, I think, and you should have 
a better tongue.’ . . . Caramba! Then 
Juan Anala will sing like the trovadores 
and the burros will be lonesome because 
he won't speak to them any more.” 

Eladio laughed at his great joke and 
the people started mimicking Juan’s 
speech. Then the trovador resumed his 
singing and Juan left to catch his burro, 
mount him and return to his jacal until 
the festivities of Christmas should again 
beckon him to Valladolid. 

And for the following two weeks Juan, 
alone in his jacal or out with his goats 
on the hill, gave much thought to the 
Christ Child which the people of Mexico 
would adore on the eve of that day 
which was of His birth. And he, Juan, 
had pride because he was much like a 
shepherd as those of old, those of whom 
Padre Zamora carried much talk on his 
tongue at the Christmas Mass. 

And he thought of the good will of 
the people which would be demonstrated 
at that time, and how the ricos of Val- 
ladolid were preparing for Las Posadas, 
the nine nights of rejoicing to com- 
memorate the Virgin Mary’s eight-day 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem. 

But the joy and devotion of those of 
higher station were no greater than that 
of the goat-herding mestizo, Juan Anala. 

And as Juan sat by the fire at night, 
the goats contentedly bedded down 
around the jacal, he thought of the 
words Padre Zamora spoke at the last 
Christmas Mass. 





THE ‘f SIGN 
“And there were in the same country 
shepherds watching and keeping the 
night-watches over their flocks. And be- 
hold an angel of the Lord stood by 
them, and the brightness of God shone 
round about them, and they feared with 
a great fear. And the angel said to them: 
Fear not; for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, that shall be to all 
the people.” 


And over the plateau about him, and, 


over the peaks of the Sierra Madre Oc- 
cidente to the east, Juan saw the stars 
glitter in the sky such as they did above 
the shepherds long ago on that first 
Christmas night. 

Then the days and nights of pious 
meditation brought him to the eve of 
Christmas when he must ride his burro 
into Valladolid to attend the Mass and 
thrill to the beautiful music that would 
come down from the balcony, and of 
which he, Juan Anala, could take no 
part because of that of the tongue. 

So it was on that night that Eladio 
came to the jacal to sit by the goats while 
Juan set off for the Midnight Mass. Ela- 
dio strummed his guitar and sang songs 
of Mexico while Juan dressed himself 
for the festival. 

But Juan was sorry for Eladio who 
had no faith. 

“His heart is more for the gods of the 
old people, those of long ago,” he 
thought. 

And in his silence Juan’s mind dwelt 
on the old Tarascan gods; on Taras, the 
supreme deity of the ancient people, 
who was cruel, wore gaudy plumes, and 
carried a quiver of lightning arrows and 


thunderbolts about his person. How dif 


ferent was he to the gentle Babe in the 
manger whom the people adored this 
night! And this Holy Mother who was 
so unlike the goddess Xaratanga—she 
who turned the princes into snakes be- 
cause they came to her festivals drunk 
with pulque. And how fortunate were 
the people of Michoacan now to have 
priests such as the kindly Padre Zamora 
—he who talked of faith, meekness, and 
love—he who, unlike the pagan priests, 
did not sacrifice people before the altars 
and afterward eat their hearts. 





Footnotes to Fame—X 


> John L. Sullivan was once asked why he had never taken to giving 


boxing lessons. 


“Well, son, I tried it once,” Mr. Sullivan replied. “A husky: young 
man took one lesson from me and went home a little the worse for 
wear. When he came around for his second lesson he said: ‘Mr. Sullivan, 
it was my idea to learn enough about boxing from you to be able to 
lick a certain gentleman what I’ve got it in for. But I’ve changed my 
mind. If it’s all the same to you, Mr. Sullivan, I'll send the young 


gentleman down here to take the rest of my lessons for me. 


. 
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“Chah!” thought Juan. “Such bar- 
barity!” 

When his dress was in order, Juan 
said “Adios” to Eladio and set out to 
catch his burro, that which grazed about 
the camp, the faithful little animal that 
was his very own, his to ease the feet 
on the journey to Valladolid. 

Now soon it would be midnight when 
the bells would ring in the belfry of the 
church, 

“Chee-la!” thought Juan. “Such music 
as I will hear this very night!” 

In the darkness Juan heard the burro 
munching grass as he approached it with 
a maguey halter. But the sound was fol- 
lowed by that of the pad of hoofs as 
the animal trotted away. And this ob- 
stinacy repeated itself each time Juan 
neared the beast to place the halter on 
its head so that it could be ridden into 
Valladolid. 

Juan was amazed, for never had the 
burro behaved this way before. 

“Chico!” cried Juan, careful with the 
tongue. “To show stubbornness of this 
of all nights!” 

But still the burro moved away so as 
not to receive the halter. 

“Diabolo!” cried Juan as loud as he 
could, until that of the tongue seized 
him and he went to babbling, so great 
was his anger. And when he was silent 
again all that could be heard was Eladio 
singing to his guitar in the jacal, the 
burro munching the grass, and the 
church bells ringing in Valladolid. 

With fury the boy hurled the maguey 
rope at the burro, and the obstinate 
animal stood motionless until itswas hal- 
tered and the boy mounted to set off 
for the city. 

“Shame, chico,” said Juan as he rode 
along. “The blessed burro of Bethlehem 
did not show such obstinacy as he started 
off for Egypt with his holy burden. 
as 

That babble again. 

Now Juan was angry with his burro 
because the afflicted tongue was sore 
from much shouting; it hurt more than 
it ever had before and he sensed the 
taste of blood in his mouth. But still he 
rode on, afxious lest he be late and miss 
some of the music he loved most. 

But as he approached the edge of the 
town he was dealt more grief; for he 
felt. the burro swerve, go from under 
him, to leave him sprawled on the 
ground, hearing the hoof-beats of the 
little animal as it galloped for home. 

Juan Anala -sat on the earth of the 
lane. 

When he rose to his feet he shook 
his fist in the direction of the departing 
burro; he screamed with much anger 
and babbling until he tasted blood 
again. He swore vengeance for such mis- 
chief when he should return to the jacal. 
Then he dusted off his white pantalones, 












EVEN UNTO YOU 
By Eugenia Finn 


Not only on the moonlit hills 

That guard a sleeping Bethlehem 
Shall you behold the star of faith 

In night’s amazing diadem. 


Not only in a shadowed field 

Shall darkened hours, drear and long, 
Glow suddenly with radiance, 

Or ring with strange angelic song. 


Somewhere a star is set for you; 
Your lifted eyes shall find its light, 
And you shall walk the earth in peace, 
Remembering a holy night. 








wrapped his serape about his bruised 
shoulder, and continued his journey on 
foot. 

“Such a creature!” he thought as he 
walked along. “But it would have been 
a pious act if I had left him to graze at 
home on this holy night while I myself 
made use of the legs God so graciously 
gave me.” 

A fire was blazing before the great 
wooden cross that stood at the door of 
the church in Valladolid. The flames 
cast a glow on the white walls; they 
made bright the attire of the people 
gathered about; the sparks flew upward, 
reaching to the belfry where the bells 
rang with the sound of rejoicing. And as 
Juan breathed the smoky air he felt a 
cool freshness of the throat that was 
unfamiliar to him; and his mouth had 
no longer the taste of blood. 


NCE inside, Juan folded his serape 

and laid it on the floor of the 
church, on which to kneel while he set 
about his devotions. The music from the 
balcony came sweet to his ears and he 
longed for the moment when he would 
approach the manger and see the glory 
of the Christ Child with the eyes that 
were his and unafflicted 

Padre Zamora climbed to the pulpit 
from where he would preach to the 
people, to tell them of the Nativity of 
Christ. 

The music ceased and the priest’s 
words came clear to the ears of the con- 
gregation. And among the words he 
spoke were those of Saint Luke, which 
impressed Juan the most. 

“And demanding a writing table, he 
wrote, saying John is his name. And they 
all wondered. And immediately his 
mouth was opened, and his tongue 
loosed, and he spoke, blessing God.” 

When Padre Zamora finished his ser- 


mon the music came again down from 
the balcony; the Christmas hymns of joy 
and gladness, those which the tongue of 
Juan Anala forbade him to sing but 
which he loved most of all. 

The air became rich with incense, the 
burning candles were glorious in their 
light, the spirit of Christmas was upon 
all gathered there There was peace and 
good will among the people of Vallado- 
lid, rico and mestizo alike. 

High came the voices from the balcony 
—praise to the Child in the manger. Low 
followed the tones, all to reach the ears 
of the goat-herd and cause his tongue to 
twitch with eagerness to mingle his voice 
with theirs of the choir. 

But he must not offend. 

Then it happened! 

Then it happened that Pade Zamora 
was forced to turn and face the con- 
gregation; and ‘his arms were raised in 
blessing. He heard a murmur among the 
people and he saw their faces fixed on 
the mestizo, Juan Anala. 

Some said: “Sh, sh, sh!” 

Others whispered: “Quiet, tonto, you 
make much noise.” 

There on the serape knelt the boy 
who had been tongue-tied. But no long- 
er was there the knot to bind the song 
he held in his heart and wished so much 
to free. Now the words came out with 
those of the choir—sweet, clear, unin- 
terrupted. 

He sang! 

The goat-herd whom the people called 
El Mudo, the tongue-tied, sang! 

Padre Zamora turned again to the 
altar, giving the matter no further con- 
cern as though he well expected this 
miracle to happen. The people gazed 
upon Juan with awe, silent as the voice 
among them sang to the praise of Christ- 
mas. 

So great was their astonishment. 





Hollywood's 





By JERRY COTTER 


FTER soloing in the spotlight for 
F. es nty years, the screen’s most fa- 
mous Leo, the leonine MGM trademark, 
must now share his laurels with a mere 
human. These days where filmites and 
exhibitors discuss “Leo” it is usually the 
genial genius McCarey of whom they 
speak. Once again in his quiet, unspec- 
tacular fashion he has accomplished the 
impossible without any apparent effort. 
His picture, Going My Way, produced 
on a modest budget without any unusual 
fanfare, is well on the road to being the 
most financially successful phenomenon 
in Hollywood’s fabulous history. This 
spite the fact that it violates practi- 
cally every taboo in the moviemaker’s 
handbook. 

Calling it McCarey’s picture is not 
merely, a figure of speech, for he served 
n the triple capacity of author, director, 
nd producer. Each of these assignments 

twenty-four-hour nervous breakdown 
in itself and has been known to send 
robust characters dashing to Palm Springs 
or a health farm to. recoup at the com- 
pletion of a picture. Not so with Leo, 
ho maintained both his equilibrium 
nd his digestion. Also his previous hat 
despite columnar and critical ac- 
m that would stretch from Santa 
Monica to the Plaza Theatre in London. 
Ever since audiences howled at Rug- 
of Red Gap several years ago, the 
McCarey directional name has been a 
trademark for the very best in frothy, 
funny entertainment. Charles Laughton, 
ho starred in that classic and who 
hould know a thing or two about com- 
technique, is one of the film colony’s 
fervent McCarey admirers, ardent 
point of declaring that the direc- 
s possessed of “the greatest comic 
id now living.” It is, no doubt, the 
nbination of a natural Celtic impish- 
und lengthy experience in the pro- 
duction of two-reel slapstick comedies 
which has developed this sense of the 
norous to the point where he can 
pot a gag or comic situation with the 
nerring accuracy of a beagle. 

People who have thought the Marx 
brothers very unfunny indeed have been 

ywn to snicker, giggle, and guffaw at 

boys when McCarey guided them 
through the paces of their most popular 
movie, Duck Soup. Yet his approach to 
he highly. sentimental and romantic 
Love Affair, in which Irene Dunne and 
Charles Boyer scored such decisive hits, 
was equally effective and even more ar- 





Other Leo 





dius pio 


Bing Crosby a 


tistically satisfying. It is considered one 
of the best screen romances of all time. 
Proving either that McCarey is a gentle- 
man blessed with the proverbial Gaelic 
luck or a very astute artisan. The odds 
are all in favor of the latter. 

Like many successful personalities in 
the motion picture industry, Leo is a 
welter of contradictions and refutations, 
though he does not’by any stretch of the 
imagination belong in the category of 
Hollywood’s bizarre characters. He is 
much too deeply rooted in the art of 
living sanely to don the cloak of affecta- 
tion or believe his press notices. Need- 
less to add, he belongs in fhe minority 
group of film workers on that score. De- 
spite his keen ability to analyze and de- 
velop a comic situation, he is not annoy- 
ingly brash in the manner of so many 
comedy geniuses. 

The family background is solid, the 
McCareys being among California’s fa- 
mous tribes. His father, known to thou- 
sands of Angelean sport fans as “Uncle 
Tom” until his recent death, was the 
Tex Rickard of the Pacific Coast for a 
great many years. He promoted many 


Hollywood’s other Leo is 
Leo McCarey, author, direc- 
tor, and producer of the 
picture “Going My Way” 
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nd Leo McCarey on the set of “Going My Way” 





championship bouts in the West around 
the turn of the century. For a time 
young Leo was bitten by the boxing bug 
and did right well for himself in the 
amateur ranks until the law interfered. 

It was the study of, rather than the 
arm of, the law that interrupted his 
climb to ring fame, probably saving the 
McCarey profile and ears in the bargain. 
He also dabbled in newspaper work at 
the time, covering some of the matches 
promoted by McCarey pére. But a law 
course doesn’t allow for divided inter- 
ests, and when the University of South- 
ern California finally handed him a de- 


‘gree the McCarey mind was functioning 


solely along legalistic, rather than pugil- 
istic or journalistic, channels. 

A long year with pick and shovel in 
the Montana mines hardened the Mc 
Carey muscles and also cleared his sys 
tem of a youthful yearning for adven- 
ture. Even a San Francisco law office 
looked good after that. Anxious to blaze 
his impassioned oratory and legal knowl- 
edge in a fiery trail through the nation’s 
courts, he set to work with vim. But 
somehow Leo and the law never did get 
along chummily, that is, the practice of- 
not contact with. Fhey were divorced by 
mutual consent on grounds of incom 
patibility. 

It was 1918, and back in Los Angeles 
people were reaping the rewards of the 
comparatively new and booming motion 
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picture industry. The nation was fast 
becoming movie-conscious and the pros- 
pects looked bright for an ambitious 20- 
year-old with insatiable ambition and a 
yen for self-expression. This desire had 
prom ‘ted him to try his hand at writing 
songs in collaboration with a friend, 
Buddy DeSylva, who later did become 
famous as a composer of popular num- 
bers. Their moon-June tunes never af- 
fected the popularity of Victor Herbert 
or the rising Irving Berlin. Leo tucked 
his music away in camphor and pro- 
“ceeded to find out more about this busi- 
ness of motion pictures. 
Advised to try acting, he soon dis- 


' carded that idea in favor of writing and 


directing. Eventually, after a series of 
odd jobs, he was signed by Hal Roach 
as a gagman and director. His basic 
training had begun. It was during ‘this 
period that he brought two unknown 
comics together and teamed them in a 
series of two-reelers. Laurel and Hardy 
clicked with the public instantly, becom- 
ing the first feather in the McCarey 
chapeau. 

After several seasons of guiding such 
slapstick luminaries as Charles Chase 
and Our Gang moppets through their 
paces, Leo found himself running the 
Roach studio as General Manager. Now 
this was very nice indeed for a young 
man of McCarey’s age, except for one 
thing. There was no future in it, for 
Roach also enjoyed his work and had no 
intention of retiring. If Leo wanted to 
make further progress, it would have to 
be done elsewhere. 

Anyone who knows the Hollywood 
routine intimately will realize that it is 
a wide step from directing two-reel slap- 
stick comedies to feature specials with 
million dollar budgets. Few are able to 
bridge the gap. McCarey’s ability to 
grasp the inherent comic possibilities of 
a harmless line of dialogue or a casual 
action bit was his pontoon. The record 
he has carved since switching to features 
explains why cagey studio heads seem per- 
fectly content nowadays to give McCarey 
free rein when he makes a picture for 
them. It includes Once Upon a Honey- 
moon, My Favorite Wife, The Milky 
Way—moneymakers all, and Make Way 
for Tomorrow, which wasn’t a bonanza 
but it did make many friends for both 
director and the industry. 

Leo carried the idea of Going My Way 
around for many years. A priest-friend 
served as the inspiration for the char- 
acter of Father Fitzgibbons, the aging 
cleric who has become the nation’s fa- 
vorite film_ character of the year. The 
credit for the brilliant interpretation of 
the role must be divided equally be- 
tween McCarey and actor, Barry Fitz- 
gerald. 

For the role of the young curate, Mc- 


Carey had hoped to secure the services 
of Spencer Tracy, who had proved so 
effective in his impersonation of Father 
Flanagan and as the priest in San Fran- 
cisco. But despite their respect for Mc- 
Carey's ability, the studios shied clear 
of his story idea. On several occasions 
they told him to forget all about it. But 
he had faith in the idea, despite its de- 
parture from the rut of conventionality. 
He kept plugging for it with dogged 
persistence. 

When both Tracy and his studio re- 
jected it on grounds that the star had 
appeared in too many clerical roles and 
was in danger of. being typed, Leo 
shelved the idea temporarily. His second 
choices for the important role were 
James Cagney and Crosby. The possi- 
bilities of getting either for his pet pro- 
ject seemed remote indeed, until the day 
a deal was arranged with his home 
studio, RKO, whereby he was loaned to 
Paramount to direct a Crosby picture. 

Dusting off his story, McCarey began 
a new campaign to sell the powers that 
be. It was more difficult than ever, for 
this time he also had to sell the shrewd 
Crosby clan on the idea. Bing wasn’t at 
all sure that it would be practical. Cast- 
ing the world’s best-known crooner in 
the romanceless role of a priest was not 
only artistically revolutionary, it was fi- 
nancially risky. Bing and his manager- 
brother, Everett, needed a great deal of 
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> The more things a man is 
ashamed of, the more respectable 
he is. 

—G. B. SHAW 
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convincing, but they finally agreed to 
gamble on it. 

Going My Way is strictly unorthodox 
movie fare, which may be one reason for 
its astounding success. It relegates the 
commonplaces of rhythm, romance, and 
glamour to the unimportant —back- 
ground so that the camera can focus on 
a friendly conflict between two priests. 
Their disagreements are on superficiali- 
ties, rather than any fundamental of re- 
ligion. The depiction of the priests is 
in itself a radical departure from pat- 
tern. They are presented in full dimen- 
sions, rather than as mere chromos. The 
younger is a gay, bantering, modern 
young man who fills in his spare mo- 
ments with some golf and singing and 
songwriting. His pastor is cut from a 
more rigid stencil, a crotchety but lov- 
able person of the old school, who has 
devoted his life to the service of God 
and the welfare of his fellow man. 
Their ideals and faith and goals are 
identical, but they travel by separate 
routes. The story is warm, moving, and 
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universally appealing. It has been ac- 
claimed with equal fervor by Catholic 
and non-Catholic audiences alike. The 
probable reason for this is that, while 
its theme and message are basically 
religious, it combines truth and enter- 
tainment without sacrificing either. 
Furthermore, McCarey is not attempt- 
ing to sell anybody on anything, regard- 
less of his personal belief. 

“Catholics don’t need to be sold,” 
says Leo, “and non-Catholics wouldn’t 
take it.” 

Motion Picture Herald, the publica- 
tion that keeps tabs on box office re- 
ceipts, reports that it is doing very well 
indeed wherever it has been shown here 
and abroad. In Chicago alone, approx- 
imately one million moviegoers saw it 
during the first run showings. More than 
one-third of the total population of 
Buffalo thronged to view it. 

It all adds up to motion picture his- 
tory with the indications that it will 
eventually gross more than any other 
production Hollywood has ever released. 
Which puts McCarey up with the im- 
mortals and in direct line to repeat his 
1937 Academy Award for directing The 
Awful Truth. 

Always ready to lend a helping hand, 
he has more friends than any two ration- 
board chairmen and the healthy respect 
of those few outside the pale. Recently, 
when he was smashed up almost beyond 
recognition in an auto accident, he 
amazed the medicos. Not merely by sur- 
viving, but by showing up on a studio 
stage a month later to direct Irene 
Dunne and Cary Grant in one of their 
zany comedies. An ambulance parked 
nearby served as his headquarters. The 
picture turned out to be one of his best, 
and brought him another nomination 
by the Academy. 

Leo and his high-school sweetheart, 
Stella Martin, were married back when 
he had visions of becoming a legal 
light. They have one daughter, Mary, 
charming, seventeen, and witty. Her 
remark made several years ago when 
McCarey was directing a Mae West opus, 
rates with the classics. 

“Daddy,” said she, “is now between 
pictures.” 

Mary would seem to have at least one 
of the requisites for following in pater’s 
footsteps—a tongue that readily serves 
her comedy instinct. Many highly paid 
scriptwriters have been known to get by 
on less. 

Some day Leo plans to produce a 
sequel to Going My Way with both 
Barry Fitzgerald and Bing Crosby in 
their original roles. This time he will 
have little difficulty convincing either 
Bing or the hard-headed studio execu- 
tives. They're all going his way from 
now on without question. 
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Street in Potosi, Bolivia. The influence of United States policies reaches the 


| ce well over ten years now the 
\merican public has had drilled in- 
to its consciousness that the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy has come to stay; that the 
conceives it as one of the few 
permanent, unchanging, and consistent 
aspects of its foreign relations. Periodi- 
statements to this effect issue from 
the White House and from the Depart- 
ment of State. The American public, if 
one is to judge from the press and the 
reactions of those who are not concerned 
professionally with matters inter-Amer- 
ican, has been led to the conviction that 
the Western Hemisphere is pretty much 
of a solid block and that at long last, 
affection, esteem, and mutual respect 
have taken the place of suspicion, mis- 
trust, and disfavor. The only gap, so it 
would seem, in this otherwise invulner- 
able structure, is the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and we have had it drilled into us 
that the cause for this is the recalcitrance 


nation 


cally 


and general intransigeance of that na-. 


tion. Other possible chinks in the hemi- 
spheric armor, so we would suppose, are 
virtually absent. 


Chis cheerful panorama is unfortu- 
nately not entirely accurate. Aside from 
the Argentine issue, which is so funda- 
mental as to dwarf all others and which 


threatens to become, if it has not already 





Inter-American Hazards 


By RICHARD PATTEE 


become, the cause célebre of the present 
day, there are other signs which do not 
inspire unmitigated hopefulness for a 
future of amity, good will, and gushing 
sentimentality about the bonds of unity 
and friendship in this western world. It 
is well for the American public to be 
aware of the drift of things. 

We have suffered several years of what 
in all charity must be termed an unreal- 
istic approach to Latin America. The en- 
thusiasm with which our people take up 
a cause has led to an incredible amount 
of balderdash, loose thinking, misguided 
zeal, misinformation, wrong estimates, 
and general incomprehension of the real 
intricacies of the politics, social institu- 
tions, and reactions of the peoples of 
Spanish and Portuguese speech who in- 
habit the rest of the continent. I would 
be the last to maintain that the frenzy, 
the furor, and the thunder of the past 
few years in which interest in this area 
has mushroomed, has been all loss. Quite 
the contrary. It should have developed, if 


Some serious threats to the 
Good Neighbor Policy are 


brought out into the open 
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Three Lions 


remotest parts of Latin America 


the enthusiasm engendered is to mean 
anything, a substantial body of public 
opinion willing to cope with realities 
and irritations inherent in understand- 
ing a policy of supreme concern to 
twenty other republics and to over a 
hundred million people to whom the 
United States is not merely a neighbor, 
but the biggest single influence in their 
lives. 

This in itself is worthy of more than 
a passing reflection. To the United 
States in all its industrial, social, and 
economic power, Latin America is pri- 
marily an adjacent area which is useful, 
important in many respects, and whose 
freedom from European meddling is of 
considerable defensive interest. 

On its part, Latin America reacts 
instantly, spontaneously, and even vice 
lently to whatever occurs in the United 
States. Politically, this reaction is not 
related directly either to the Democratic 
or the Republican parties. Latin Amet- 
icans, with long memories and a good 
historical perspective, remember vividly 
that it was during a Democtatic adminis 
tration, that of Woodrow Wilson, that 
some of the most outrageous practices 
were carried out, to wit: military inter- 
vention in Haiti, customs control of the 
Dominican Republic, and the various 
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interventions in Mexican affairs, notably 

the Pershing expedition and the bom- 

bardment of Vera Cruz. And Republican 

administrations have not been distin- 

ished for the subtlety with which they 

t with issues between Latin America 
and the United States. 

From 1932 on, under the guidance 

ticularly of Summer Welles, a new 
‘ set in. Latin Americans became im- 

tant; their diplomats were not merely 
onlookers in Washington, and their 
affairs were not relegated to the cellar 
position, less important even than those 
of Latvia or Afghanistan. In the Under 
Secretary of State and those who were 
associated with him, Latin America had 
its day and got its hearing. The Depart- 
ment of State was inhabited, fortunately, 
by gentlemen who had devoted their 
tareers to this area. For ten years, every 
effort was bent to obliterate the past, 
turn over the proverbial new leaf, and 
set the inter-American house in order. 
The birth of a new confidence was the 
result—a confidence, we may say frankly, 
still contingent on performance. 

Has this long, tortuous, and compli- 
cated effort come to an end? I am con- 
vinced that even the most optimistic 
would not assert that in this autumn of 
1944, inter-American relations have con- 
tinued to improve noticeably. The tragie 
truth is that in many ways we are on 
the down grade. 

Americans can afford to be less sensi- 
tive to the ebb and flow of these rela- 
tions. It does not affect their lives as 
directly and it is the privilege of the 
strong and the powerful to ignore cer- 
tain questions which to the weak and the 
powerless are all-important. When a 
member of the United States Senate or 
the House of Representatives, in a 
moment possibly of misguided zeal, 
proposes the acquisition of Lower Cali- 
fornia, the American public sees in the 
matter nothing more harmful than the 
inopportune effusions of a senator. 
Lower California means little to the 
American public. It is merely a place 
which hinges on California and belongs 
to Mexico. It is a spot where Tia Juana 
is located and to which in the days of 
yore, thirsty Americans felt drawn. 

To Mexico, the connotation is totally 
different. Lower California means sover- 
eignty, territory, national honor, and the 
integrity of the nation. The proposal to 
buy it outrages the sensibilities of a 
people who have been bruised and bat- 
tered in the course of history as large 
chunks of the national domain have been 
wrested from them. The suggestion 
savors of power politics, Drang nach Siid, 
and conjures up visions of a new Gads- 
den Purchase or a new Treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo. A few months ago, when 
this proposal was made in Congress, even 
though not seconded by others, the Mex- 


ican press was up in arms in indignant 
protest. The Mexican congress saw fit to 
rebuke those who spoke in flippant lan- 
guage of acquiring Lower California as 
though it were subject to the whims of 
politicians. ' 

Within the past year, a similar idea 
had been advanced in the United States, 
also in the halls of Congress, toward the 
permanent occupation of the Galapagos 
Islands, off the coast of Ecuador. Here 
again, the American mind grasps only 
the most elementary notions regarding 
this territory. It is a place where large 
turtles abide and where an eccentric 
German lady some years ago established 
herself with the purpose of setting up a 
primitive matriarchy. But the Galapagos 
Islands mean something quite different 
to the rank and file of Ecuadoreans. It 
is true that the islands are not singularly 
productive, nor does their possession 
mean the difference between prosperity 
and depression to the Ecuadorean 
people. But the islands belong to them. 
The folly of loose talk about their ac- 
quisition, through purchase or in any 
other way, smacks of a new imperialism; 
of a refusal to take into account human 
sentiments and feelings, of a cynical dis- 
regard for the niceties of international 
comportment. 

The various suggestions put forward 
for the acquisition of all European col- 
onies in the New World, although it 
does not affect Latin America in its own 
territory, forms a part of this same un- 
happy process. There may be reasons 
from a military and naval angle, to sup- 
port the contention that the United 
States should obtain Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Curacao, Martin- 
ique, Saba, and the rest of the multitude 
of islands, large and small, which stud the 
Caribbean and which are now under 
European sovereignty. Numerous Latin 
American newspapers, in commenting 
on this idea, have been unable to re- 
frain from asking whether such a step 
meets with the approval of the inhabi- 


South American cow- 
boys. Even the hum- 
blest Latin Americans 
watch closely every- 
thing that affects the 
Good Neighbor Policy 
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tants of these territories; whether they 
want to give up European rule and 
whether the threat or the promise, as 
the case may be, of incorporation in the 
United States would hold out any assur- 
ance of more well-being than that which 
they enjoy at the present time. Certainly, 
there are no indications that Martinique 
or Guadeloupe, the principal French 
possessions in the West Indies, have any 
desire to throw off the rule of France. 
There was no such indication even in 
the days when French rule was pretty 
much in suspense. After all, Martinique 
is a Negro island, and under the sov- 
ereignty of France black representatives 
sat in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
black intellectuals found a ready entrée 
in the institutions and academic centers 
of France. Would they willingly sacrifice 
this for the dubious prospect of a frosty 
reception from those in the United States 
who believe in Jim Crow cars and segre- 
gated churches? 

There are other fissures, if we may 
term them that, which are beginning to 
open here and there in the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. One which has not yet been 
publicized, but which serves as an excel- 
lent example of what may happen in 
other republics, is the virtual collapse 
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and admitted failure of the agricultural 

intervention in the Republic of Haiti. 
In connection with the program for 

the development of strategic materials, 

the Government of the United States 

sought in many parts of Latin America 


to develop resources which would con- 
tribute to the more effective prosecution 
of the war. The loss of the Far East and 
the Dutch and British possessions in the 
East Indies made this an obvious neces- 
sity. The Latin American countries them- 
selves made it clear that this could be 
the form of collaboration which they 


could make to the common cause. All 
over the continent, from Brazil to the 
West Coast of South America, in the 
West Indies and in Central America, 


projects were undertaken to produce 
materials. In Haiti, this took the form 
of the Société Haitiano-Américaine de 
Dévelopment Agricole; that is, Haitian- 
American Society for Agriculture Devel- 
known popularly as SHADA. 
Rubber was the product to be devel- 
oped here, and American technicians, 
wgronomists, experts, and others poured 
into the republic. 

President Elie Lescot of Haiti, whose 
willingness to collaborate can admit of 
no doubt, offered every facility of the 
Haitian government: land, workers, ma- 
terials, etc., to the new enterprise. I saw 
it jn operation in the Fall of 1943. Aside 
from the fact that there were too many 
Americans around and their salaries 
were disproportionately high in relation 
to that of the Haitians who worked with 
them, the unbelievable result of the 
whole thing has been that due to mis- 
calculation, adverse conditions, or what- 
ever may be the reason, the whole un- 
dertaking is now in the process of dis- 
bandment. The multitude of American 
have left; the plants did not 
produce as expected; little if any rubber 
was extracted, and the sad conclusion 
was reached that the effort was unprofit- 
able and lacking in the results expected. 

Aside from the investment, money 
spent, and high hopes raised, the great- 
est single tragedy in this effort was that 
thousands of Haitian peasants were dis- 
lodged from their lands and are now 
thrown back on the necessity of re-estab- 
lishing themselves and taking up where 
they left off before prosperity in the 
form of American expertness opened up 
to them the prospect of an economic 
well-being of which they had never 
dreaméd. 

Let it be borne in mind that .the Hai- 
tian peasant is the only West Indian 
who owned his little piece of land and 
whose economy rested on the basis of a 
system of small land ownership. He was 
not prosperous; he did not make a profit 
generally, but he had his land—most of 
it without formal title—and at least ate, 
which is more than can be said of the 


opme¢ nt, 
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Puerto Ricans, Jamaicans, Barbadians, 
and others who labor six months of the 
year to produce sugar and starve the 
other six. What is the moral tu be gleaned 
from the Haitian case? It casts a baleful 
light on what may happen in many parts 
of Latin America. The sensation of hav- 
ing been badly let down, of chagrin and 
dismay that what was touted as economic 
salvation, merely turns out to be another 
dislocation, saps confidence in the seri- 
ousness of American purposes, and leaves 
a backwash of irritation, distress, and 
downright hostility. 


N this brief, hurried catalogue of 

leakages in the structure of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, there are two others 
of major importance which can be dealt 
with only in broad outline. The first is 
the ever-present Argentine case and the 
second the expanding influence of the 
Soviet Union in Latin America, about 
which American readers have received 
only inklings, in spite of the real im- 
portance it is assuming. 

The Argentine question cannot be 
summarized in a paragraph, nor can it 
be focused in a few hasty words. The 
vital thing about it is that it is at the 
root of almost every aspect of inter- 
American relations. The longer a solu- 
tion is postponed, the graver the crisis 
becomes and the more extensive becomes 
the unrest and perplexity among other 
Latin American nations, which are com- 
ing to see in the attitude of the United 
States toward Argentina a probable prec- 
edent for action toward them. The 


question has been reduced, unfortunate- 
ly, to a simplification which misses the 
many issues involved. If one is to judge 
from the newspapers and the columnists, 
Argentina is simply a Nazi-minded re- 
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public, governed by military men, which 
wants to ape the Axis and refuses to play 
ball with the United Nations. Conse. 
quently, the only policy is to bear down 
and force the Argentine into line. 

Would that the question were as sim. 
ple as this. I would say that in forming 
a judgment on Argentina, numerous ele. 
ments are usually either not mentioned 
or at least not brought out. 

First, there is the history of internal 
Argentine politics, which are tremen- 


dously significant in forming an estimate 


of the present regime. 

Secondly, there is a failure to recog- 
nize that Argentine economics are some- 
thing very special. Argentina is one of 
the few nations in the world, perhaps 
the only one, in first-class shape economi- 
cally. Her people are prosperous; wealth 
is fairly well distributed; exports are on 
the increase, and industries flourishing, 

Thirdly, the United States has dis- 
played and continues to display toward 
Argentina an unheard-of irritability; un- 
heard of in diplomacy and the very op- 
posite of the forbearance which _ this 
Government has so wisely displayed to- 
ward Latin America since the inaugura- 
tion of the Good Neighbor Policy. 
Accusations follow one another in mo 
notonous order. Scarcely a month passes 


‘in which Argentina and its government 


is not denounced in terms which only 
Hitler applied to Poland or Czechoslo- 
vakia prior to 1939. Diplomatic repre- 
sentation has been withdrawn in large 
part; and precisely at the moment when 
every effort should be bent to undertake 
negotiations, conversations, and all the 
give-and-take of diplomatic adjustment, 
the United States refuses absolutely to 
negotiate and takes refuge in countless 
charges against the good faith of Argen- 
tina. For months this Government in- 
sisted that the Argentine Government 
break diplomatic relations with the Axis. 
When Argentina did so, instead of pro- 
claiming it as a diplomatic triumph, the 
United States continued to pour out its 
ire on Argentina. 

Contrast this attitude with the patience 
with which the Washington Government 
treated Sweden, even while that unhappy 
neutral allowed Nazi troops to pass back 
and forth across its territory for months 
on end. Contrast it with the attitude to- 
ward Chile, which also delayed a long 
time in breaking with the Axis. Contrast 
it, above all, with the good will, willing- 
ness to negotiate, and attempt to reach 
an agreement in the Mexican oil expro- 
priation controversy. The United States 
might have broken with Mexico on that 
vital issue and created the atmosphere 
of tension which has developed with Ar 
gentina. 

What real evidence of a convincing 
character has been brought to the at 
tention of the public to show that the 
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military regime now in power is “Nazi- 
Fascist” in its nature and intent? Or to 
put the question another way, what has 
the Argentine Government done to 
make of that republic a totalitarian 
state? There is no Fiihrerprinzip, there 
are no Brownshirts; liberty of the press 
has been fully restored, as the reading 
of the Argentine papers amply demon- 
strates; there is no anti-Semitism. All 
Argentine trade is with the United States, 
the rest of Latin America, or members of 
the United Nations, with the exceptions 
of Spain and Sweden. Argentina has do- 
nated with extreme generosity thousands 
of tons of food to Greece, Finland [Per- 
haps this country should not be men- 
tioned since our Russian allies have 
branded it the totalitarian fief of the 
Mannerheim gang of Fascist cut-throats], 
Norway, the Holy See, and more recent- 
ly France, to which 100,000 tons of wheat 
were given with no charge. There are no 
relations with the Axis since all contacts 
have been cut. 

The problem boils down to an attempt 
to estimate what precisely does the 
United States want of Argentina. What 
is Argentina expected to do to win 
American favor? Overturn her govern- 
ment? In the first place, if this is what 
the United States is seeking, it runs di- 
rectly counter to any conception of na- 
tional sovereignty and the absolute right 
of a people to determine its own govern- 
ment. Moreover, nothing is doing more 
to consolidate the present Argentine 
regime than the attitude of the United 
States. Even those Argentines who detest 
the military government will support it 
if for no other reason than a refusal to 
be dictated to from abroad. If the prac- 
tical result we are seeking is to change 
the Argentine government—which we 
have no business doing—we have chosen 
the one procedure guaranteed to win for 
it popularity. 

Argentina is excluded from all of the 
international conferences. The idea that 
this does any real injury to Argentine 
economics is absurd. On the contrary, it 
leaves Argentina as the one nation in 
the world unhampered by agreements or 
international obligations of any kind. As 
has been said, Argentina is the only 
country able to export foodstuffs on a 
large scale. It is a country of extremely 
sound currency, as is attested by the re- 
port of the Bank of England recently in 
which the Argentine peso is proclaimed 
as among the most stable currencies in 
the world. She has a flourishing and per- 
manent trade with England, where Ar- 
gentine meat is indispensable. She fur- 
nishes a major portion of what Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and Chile eat and 
is increasing trade every day with more 
remote countries. Argentina certainly 


‘ has no fear of an embargo. 


Elsewhere in Latin America, there is 
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" \ 
> Mark Twain was a guest of honor at an opera 
box-party given by a prominent member of New York 
society. The hostess was excessively talkative all dur- 
ing the performance—much to Clemens’ irritation. 

The following day, his hostess called him on the 
telephone and said gushingly: 

“My dear Mr. Clemens, I do so want you to be with 
us next Friday evening. I’m certain you will like it— 
the opera will be Tosca.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” replied Clemens. “I’ve never 
heard you in that.” 





real fear that the precedent being set 
will ultimately serve as a new “big stick” 
policy and recalcitrant governments will 
again be threatened, assailed, denounced, 
and berated with the violence of the 
anti-Argentine declarations now being 
made. Cautious statements and implica- 
tions in the press of Cuba, Mexico, and 
elsewhere reveal as eloquently as though 
it were expressed openly the profound 
disquietude felt all over Latin America. 
Republic after republic has attempted 
unsuccessfully to mediate. 

This is the crucial point in all inter- 
American relations and the test case of 
the Good Neighbor Policy. If the United 
States cannot reach a settlement in a 
conflict with the one Latin American re- 
public which can stand on its own feet, 
the prospect is gloomy for a continuation 
of the success of the past decade. 


HE American people dislike the 

concept of “sphere of influence” and 
“balance of power.” The idea of the 
world as a series of units in which the 
few great powers move freely and domi- 
nantly, has not appealed to the Ameri- 
can mind. This Government, aside from 
the Monroe Doctrine, has not pro- 
nounced itself as all preponderant in 
this hemisphere. 

The Soviet Union has taken us at 
our word on this point. If there is no 
sphere of United States influence, then 
there is no exclusion act to keep Soviet 


* diplomacy and influence from asserting 


itself on this side of the Atlantic. The 
American people are probably unaware 
of more than a vague idea that Russia 
is active in Latin America. One or two 
recent articles have made clear that Rus- 
sian diplomacy is by no means passive in 
pushing its way into Latin America. This 
is not so much orthodox Communism 
as Soviet imperialism, taking full advan- 
tage of the prestige and popularity of 
Russia as a result of her military tri- 
umphs. The Russian military missions 
have played most skillfully on this note. 

In Costa Rica, Cuba, Colombia, and 
Uruguay Russian influence is radiated 
in like manner. The Russians obviously 
do not consider themselves excluded 


from the Western Hemisphere. Perhaps 
the United States had more influence 
than we now suspect in persuading these 
Latin American countries to establish 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. Latin America feels Russia for 
the first time. It-is no longer remote, 
isolated, and exotic. It is a force with 
which to reckon, and Latin Americans 
far and wide are well-aware of it. It is 
not inconceivable that Russian penetra- 
tion, if it continues to grow, may serve 
as an excellent counterbalance to the 
fears of American hegemony. 

The Good Neighbor Policy is in for 
extremely difficult times. The flexibility 
and astuteness of our diplomacy of a few 
years ago has given away to the unbend- 
ing, name-calling thing that we term our 
policy today. It is a sad commentary that 
we have been unable to keep our ex- 
pression, our attitude, and our sense of 
balance at that same high plane which 
distinguished it, let us say, in 1938. 
There is much that explains it. The de- 
parture of Sumner Welles from the De- 
partment of State at a moment when the 
United States sorely needed his vision, 
competence, and absolute ability, marks 
a turning point in our Latin American 
relations. It is no mere coincidence that 
with the exit of Welles, the misunder- 
standing between Argentina and the 
United States, which certainly is subject 
to negotiation, degenerated into a brawl, 
the repercussions of which can scarcely 
be foreseen. It is profoundly disquieting 
that our Government should refuse to 
listen to argument or admit the possi- 
bility of negotiation, when compromise, 
understanding, and _ self-control form 
part of our tradition. It is astonishing 
that if we found it possible in 1940 to 
send Sumner Welles to Europe to speak 
face to face with Hitler and Mussolini, 
at a moment when we were separated 
from Germany and Italy by an abyss, we 
find it impossible and intolerable to deal 
with the Argentine Government, and 
close the door to all discussion. Can one 
wonder that throughout Latin America, 
afraid as most governments are to ex- 
press their niind, a sentiment of fear and 
misgiving pervades the atmosphere? 
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Mass in Maronite Rite 


1. Does a Catholic of the Latin rite fulfill his obligation 
by attending Mass on Sunday in a church where the Mar- 
onite rite is observed? 

2. If I live in the vicinity of such a church and if I can 
fulfill my obligation as a Catholic by attending Mass there, 
should I do so or should I go to my own parish church?—a. 
E. MCD., WATERVILLE, MAINE. 


1. The obligation can be fulfilled in accordance with Canon 
1249 which says, “The law of hearing Holy Mass can be 
satisfied by attending a Mass celebrated in any Catholic rite, 
either in the open air or in any church, public or semipublic 
oratory. 

2. While the obligation can be fulfilled, there are other 
things to be considered. It is the intention of the Church that 
Catholics attend Mass celebrated in the rite to which they 
rightfully belong and that they be active members and sup- 
porters of their parishes. Except for extraordinary reasons, a 
Catholic should not regularly absent himself from his own 
parish church. 


External Rites and Ceremonies 


4 non-Catholic friend thinks that the use of external rites 
ind ceremonies, such as genuflecting, is ridiculous.—.t., 
NEW YORK. 


When they make such accusations against the Church, non- 
Catholics generally fail to realize that they implicitly admit 
the principle upon which Catholic ceremonies and ritual are 
based. If they sing a hymn, bow their head or kneel when 
they pray, or permit the use of any distinctive garments dur- 
ing divine worship, they are doing in their own way just what 
Catholics do in theirs. They are also admitting the universal 
fact, based on world-wide and agelong experience, that 
ceremonial adds dignity to divine worship and helps men 
realize sublime truths. 

\len are not pure spirits. They are composite beings of 
spirit and matter. Neither are they isolated units in the world. 
Men naturally seek a social environment and recognize social 
as well as personal and individual duties. For these reasons 
the body and material things have a natural place in divine 
worship. The whole man must adore. This means that the 
body must have its place in worship. Collectively men must 
adore. This can be effected only by the use of things that 
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unite them and express their collective activity, namely, 
words, gestures, ceremonies. 

It should not be necessary to emphasize the point that 
exterior acts of worship are not meant to stand alone. There 
can be no worship of God without intelligence, and any ex- 
ternal actions of man devoid of that mental quality are merely 
activities of his body and not actions proper to man as a 
rational being. Without this interior quality, external rites 
and ceremonies cease to be worship and become worthless 
external formality. All true worship, therefore, is interior, but 
this interior worship may be expressed in external words and 
signs. It is because this principle is the inspiration of Catholic 
ceremonial that it is not an external make-believe of supersti- 
tious practices but the externalizing of real interior worship 
based on the truths of divine revelation. 


Tiara and Ring 


1. A non-Catholic friend asked me what inscription is on 
the pope’s tiara. 

2. What disposition is made of the ring worn by the pope 
and by bishops when they die?—v.M.B., CAMP GRANT, ILL. 


1. The tiara or papal crown, cylindrical in form, is a com- 
bination of the bishop’s mitre and three royal diadems. There 
is no inscription on it. The tiara being a nonliturgical head- 
dress is worn only at nonliturgical services. During liturgical 
functions the pope, like other bishops, wears a mitre. 

2. We do not know of any law prescribing a special disposi- 
tion of such rings. 


IUegitimacy and Holy Orders 


Some years ago I adopted a boy through a Catholie 
agency. Recently he has often expressed the desire to be a 
priest. I have been told that illegitimacy is a bar to the 
priesthood. What should I do?—M.¥., ASTORIA, N.Y. 


From the letter of inquiry it would appear that positive 
knowledge is possessed concerning the birth of the child. If 
this is not so, it would be advisable, if possible, to determine 
the true facts in this regard. 

Illegitimacy is an impediment or, as it is more properly 
called, an irregularity to the reception of Holy Orders. This 
irregularity is imposed by ecclesiastical law, and therefore the 
Church can and does dispense in particular cases. 

If the young man continues in his present aspirations. it 
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would be well to take up the question of his vocation with 
your pastor. He can give the proper counsel regarding the 
procedure to be followed and the possibility of obtaining the 
necessary dispensation. If the young man should desire to join 
a religious order, the superiors of the order would be able to 
handle the case. 


Excommunication of Origen 


1. Why was Origen excommunicated? Would not «@ 
lighter punishment have been sufficient? 

2. Does sentence of excommunication carry with it the 
loss of one’s soul?—p.D., MARS, PA. 


1. We are not at all convinced that Origen was excom- 
municated. If such a sentence was passed upon him it was 
purely local and did not come from the central authority of 
the Church. We shall give a brief outline of what seems to 
have happened. 

As a very young man, Origen became head of the catechet- 
ical school at Alexandria. His teaching and written works 
soon made him famous. In 231 he paid a visit to Palestine and 
was ordained a priest by two bishops who were friendly with 
him. This ordination took place without the knowledge of 
his own bishop, Demetrius, who called him to account. Origen 
was deposed from his office as head of the catechetical school 
by two synods held at Alexandria (231-32) because of his 


’ irregular ordination and certain teachings to which objec 


tion was taken. He was also expelled from the city and 
degraded from the priesthood. Shortly after this Demet- 
rius died. It is possible that Origen returned to Alexandria 
and was again condemned and even excommunicated by the 
new bishop, Heracles, his former pupil. 

There is a great deal of obscurity concerning this phase 
in the history of Origen. It is a fact, however, that the 
churches of Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia, and Achaia refused 
to recognize whatever penalties were inflicted on Origen by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of Alexandria. He took up 
permanent residence in Caesarea and soon was surrounded 
by pupils in a flourishing school. One of his disciples, St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, has left in his famous Farewell Ad- 
dress an interesting account of the life and work of Origen 
at Caesarea. During the persecution under the Emperor 
Decius, Origen was imprisoned and barbarously tortured. He 
was still alive at the death of Decius, but his health was 
shattered. He died at the age of sixty-nine and was buried 
with honor as a confessor of the Faith. 

2. Excommunication is inflicted by the Church on her 
members as a penalty for the commission of certain grave 
sins, It deprives a Catholic of the spiritual goods to which 
his membership in the Church entitles him until he makes 
amends for the offense and is absolved. 

Of itself excommunication does not carry with it the loss 


~ of one’s soul. Not the Church but Christ alone is the final 


judge of the soul after its passage from this life. 


Columban: Fathers 


Please tell me something about the Columban Fathers 
and their work.—w.J.M. 


The Columban Fathers are members of St. Columban’s 
Foreign Mission Society founded in Ireland in 1916 by Bishop 
Edward J. Galvan. They are secular priests who enter the 
Society to dedicate themselves to foreign mission work. The 
general headquarters of the Society is at Navan, Ireland. 
Since 1918 several foundations have been established in the 
United States. The Columban Fathers have missions in China, 
Korea, Burma, and the Philippine Islands. Their magazine 
The Far East is published at St. Columban’s, Nebraska. 
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Religious Vocation and Parents 


In the “Sign Post” I wish you would mention something 
about the attitude of parents who oppose their daughters’ 
entering the religious life and accuse them of running away 
from life and even breaking the law of God by not marry- 
ing and bearing children.—H.M.H., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


It is a sad but only too true fact that this opposition is 
frequently met by young women who wish to dedicate them- 
selves to the work of God and the Church. What is at the 
basis of it? There is only one answer and that is lack of faith 
and logical thought. 

This attitude shows a lack of faith because it is directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Divine Saviour. Jesus indicated 
very clearly that there were to be two distinct classes of service 
in His Kingdom on earth. The first is essential to all and 
was proclaimed in answer to the question, “what must I do 
that I may have life everlasting?” There is also a higher voca- 
tion for those who have the inclination, the qualifications, and 
the grace to follow it. The rich young man was not satisfied 
with the first answer and urged, “All these have I kept from 
my youth, what is yet wanting to me? And Jesus saith to 
him: If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, follow me.” (Matt. 19:17,20,21) 

From that day to this, millions of generous souls have heard 
the invitation of Christ to leave all things to follow Him and 
millions have heeded it. That provision may be made to 
satisfy those who wish to follow Our Lord safely and securely 
in the way of the evangelical counsels, the Church sanctions 
the religious life in which her children may find an outlet 
for their apostolic zeal in a variety of ways. 

Here we have what we call a challenge to the faith of 
Catholic parents. When they oppose, for no good reasons or 
for selfish and worldly reasons, their children’s answering the 
call of Christ to the religious life, they set themselves and 
their own petty views and prejudices against the teaching of 
the Divine Master and His Church. 

This opposition also reveals a failure to understand in an 
intelligent manner the implications of their position. Parents 
who so strenuously oppose the vocations of their children do 
not seem to realize that Christ has left the completion of His 
mission in the world to the Church. The Church, however, 
is not some abstract thing. It is made up of all those who 
have been incorporated into the Mystical Body of Christ and 
this carries with it an obligation to further the work of Christ 
through the Church. This is a serious obligation and it is 
because so many Catholics fail to do their part in accordance 
with their state of life that the mission of the Church is 
hampered. : 

For our present purpose we wish to point out that there 
is need not only for priests but for many others to give their 
full time and energy to the interests of Christ and His work. 
Not the least among these are women who dedicate themselves 
in the religious life to the various spiritual, charitable, and 
educational works associated with the mission of the Church 
on earth. When Catholic parents oppose a daughter's desire 
to consecrate herself unselfishly to furthering the work of 
Christ they are either lacking in an understanding of how 
the Church must work among men or, worse yet, reveal a 
willingness to impede the work by placing obstacles in the 
way of those who are fitted and needed to carry it on. 

The accusation that those who enter the convent are run- 
ning away from life or even breaking the law of God is really 
too silly to deserve much attention. Instead of entertaining 
groundless worries about the future happiness and welfare of 
a daughter who does not wish to marry but to enter the 
religious life, it would be much better for Catholic parents to 
have greater care and exercise greater control over the con- 
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duct of daughters who do plan matrimony. They might ex- 
amine their consciences on their duty to instruct these 
daughters or to see that they are instructed concerning the 
Catholic ideals of courtship and marriage which are based on 
the law of God. If they did we would have fewer Catholics 
aiding the destruction of the American family in divorce 
courts and by accepting the teaching of organizations which 
may have high-sounding names but advocate nothing more 
than the practice of Onan whom the Lord slew “because he 
did a detestable thing.” (Gen. 38:10) 

There is a definite need for Catholic parents to clarify 
their ideas on the subject of religious vocation especially with 
reference to their daughters. If young women feel drawn to 
give up a career in secular pursuits it is not that they are 
attempting to shirk responsibility. If they should have ‘such 
an unworthy motive they would soon receive a rude awaken- 
ing. The real inspiration responsible for the desire to enter 
the convent is a desire for a complete dedication of them- 
selves to Christ. They know they have the same human nature 
as others with its virtues and its defects. Putting on a reli- 
gious garb will not make them saints. Like everyone else they 
will have to fight the good fight to be faithful not only to that 
which God commands but also to the special responsibilities 
of their vocation. Will such a life rob a woman of happiness 
and usefulness? No, for she will find her supreme happiness 
and usefulness in following Him Who said, “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life.” (John, 14:6) She will be doing 
Christ’s work in her own soul and for the souls of others. 
What can be greater in life? 


Freemasonry 


1, 1 would like to know if Freemasonry was originally a 
Catholic organization. 

2. Is Morgan’s book on Freemasonry an authentic source 
of information?—J.H., EGANVILLE, ONT. 


|. Some Masonic historians have invented a great deal of 
mythology relative to the origin of their society, but this 
cannot stand up against common sense and historical research. 
One fact is certain, and that is Freemasonry was never a 
Catholic organization. 

Among the medieval craft guilds, the builders’ guilds were 
the most powerful and enjoyed special privileges and exemp- 
tions. After the Protestant revolt in England the masons’ 
guilds, like the other craft guilds, lost completely their Cath- 
olic religious character. They became purely industrial and 
trading associations. Owing to certain privileges their partic- 
ular guild enjoyed, the members of the London masons’ guild 
were designated as freemasons. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century this London guild began to admit to member- 
ship those who had nothing to do with the building craft. 
Chis indicates that it was no longer merely a professional or 
industrial association. 

Branches or lodges of the London guild were set up in 
various parts of England, but they were often at odds during 
the struggle between the Stuarts and the House of Orange. 
it was only after the House of Hanover had established its 
rule over England that the various lodges became united. 
Masonic historians who adhere to facts usually fix the date at 
1717, when the first Grand Master of the English lodges was 

appointed, as marking the real establishment of Freemasonry. 

\bout 1723 James Anderson, a Scotch Presbyterian minis- 
ter, assisted by John T. Desaguliers, a Huguenot refugee who 
also became a minister, drew up the constitutions and the 
ritual which remain to this day the groundwork of all Ma- 
sonic organization. Whatever connection with the craft-guild 
idea that might have survived previous changes was definitely 
discarded and Freemasonry assumed the role of a philosophi- 
cal and religious (or antireligious) association. 
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2. William Morgan resigned from the Masons and wrote a 
book entitled Freemasonry Exposed and Explained. This 
book, published in 1826, contained what Morgan claimed to 
be the secrets of the Masons and reproduced the ritual of the 
Ancient Scottish Rite, which was the one generally followed 
at that time in the United States. 

In the year that his book was published, Morgan was ab- 
ducted from his home in Batavia, N. Y., and murdered. Sey. 
eral Masons pleaded guilty of conspiracy in abducting Morgan 
and were fined and given jail sentences. Others refused to 
testify and were imprisoned for contempt of court. The mur- 
der itself was never legally solved, due to the deliberate im- 
peding of the processes of justice, but the principal details 


and the guilt were gradually brought to light and fully au. — 


thenticated. 

On July 4, 1828, three hundred men who publicly re 
nounced Freemasonry declared that Morgan’s revelations, 
which had cost him his life, were accurate and true. 


Saint Edith 


Is there a St. Edith in the calendar of the saints? If so, 
please tell me something about her.—v. 0’R., FLUSHING, N.Y. 


St. Edith was the natural daughter of King Edgar the 
Peaceful and St. Wilfreda. After Edith’s birth, her mother 
retired with the baby to the convent at Wilton and in due 
time made her religious profession there. For what was un- 
hallowed in her association with the king, St. Wilfreda made 
amends by a life of penitence and mortification and attained 
the crown of heroic sanctity. 

Of St. Edith the Roman Martyrology says, “she was dedi- 
cated to God from her earliest years in a monastery and 
rather knew not this world than forsook it.” Her outstand- 
ing characteristics were great charity to the sick and the poor 
and a constant devotion to the Passion of Christ. 

After the death of her half brother, King Edward the 
Martyr, the nobility wished her to leave the monastery and 
ascend the throne. This she refused to do, preferring a state 
of humility and obedience in the service of God. She died at 
the early age of twenty-two years on September 16, 984. 


Defamer of the Church 


I will appreciate your giving some information about 
Jeremiah Crowley who wrote books attacking the Church. 
—B.J.D., QUINCY, MASS. 


Jeremiah Crowley was ordained a priest in Ireland in 1886 
and shortly afterward came to the United States. He was 
assigned as an assistant to a church in Manchester, N.H. but 
returned to Ireland before the expiration of two years. Dur- 
ing his stay in Ireland he was imprisoned in Cork. 

In 1896, Crowley returned to the United States and was 
assigned to parish work in the Archdiocese of Chicago but 
in less than five years he was dismissed by the Archbishop. 
Shortly after his departure from Chicago he went through 
a marriage ceremony with a non-Catholic woman. 

Crowley's first book entitled The Parochial School, a Curse 
to the Church, a Menace to the Nation was published in 1905, 
his second, Romanism, a Menace to the Nation, appeared in 
1912. The usual anti-Catholic diatribes and misrepresenta- 
tions were rehashed in these books and this is sufficient index 
to the mind and character of the unworthy priest. 

At one time in his career, Crowley visited Bishop Muldoon 
of Rockford, Illinois in an attempt to induce the bishop 
to pay $50,000 for the plates and manuscripts of his books. 
The bishop refused to be the victim of this blackmailing 
scheme and told Crowley that not five cents would be paid 
for the rubbish. 
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George Ephraim Sokolsky, 
whose column is largely de- 


voted to artful debunking 


HOPE the editor will not accuse me 
I of violating a confidence if I reveal 
the fact that he asked me to do an ar- 
ticle for this series on a colummist whose 
pomps and works I renounced when I 
made my baptismal vows. Like the in- 
nocent maiden of old-fashioned melo- 
drama, I cried, “Not that! Not that! 
Anything but that!” The editor being 
also a gentleman (rare combination but 
not unique) said, “Well then, take some- 
one you like.” So I said, “I'll take Sokol- 
sky.” Hence the title of this paper: Why 
I Like Sokolsky. 


I like him, first of all, because he seems 


to me so consistently and so remarkably 


right. Right and forthright. The two go 
together. Any newspaper man, compe- 
tent enough to write for a national syn- 
dicate, has means of getting at the 
truth. The question is, will he tell the 
truth when he has found it. He will, 
unless he has an axe to grind, a thesis 
to maintain at all costs, or an overlord 
to serve. As far as I can make out from 
some years of reading Sokolsky, he suf- 
fers no restraint from criticism and he 
is independent of external control. 


New York Sun 


In one of his columns he inveighs— 
vigorously as usual—against men who 
“insult the intelligence of the American 
people by wantonly speaking what they 
do not know to be true, and, what is 
worse, what they do not- believe; who 
say in public what they denounce in 
private; who mouth sentences with the 
object of gaining a following; who hurl 
phrases and speak slogans which upon 
analysis develop no greater thought than 
that contained in current popular songs.” 
These tricks of the trade would obvious- 
ly fail if the general public were shrewd 
and critical. But as Sokolsky says, ““The 
people” [not all the people all the time, 
but too many of the people too much of 
the time], “prefer slogans to analysis of 
ideas, movements, and purposes. They 
will fight for a stereotyped phrase which 


defies definition. The moment one of 


these slogans meets a definition it col- 
lapses.” What we should demand, there- 
fore, he says, are “clear-cut statements, 
not headline material, captions, punch 
lines.”’ 

Such a demand for honesty in journal- 
ism and, I may add, in politics and 
diplomacy, is right down my alley. I have 
for years been crying aloud that the 
world might be saved by truth-telling. 
My favorite text of late, as far as na- 
tional and international affairs are con- 
cerned is, “You shall know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free,” or 
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By JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


that of St. Ambrose, borrowed by Pope 
Leo XIII, “Tell the truth; God has no 


need of a‘ lie.” “We cannot build the 
Church upon the ruins of charity,” said 
Pope Leo’s successor, Pius X. Neither 
can we build the state—especially the 
world state—upon the ruins of honesty. 
Yet some politicians, high and low, try 
to do just that. Not that they have a 
grudge against the truth or a predilec- 
tion for falsehood. They are “broad- 
minded” enough to look with equal 
favor upon the one and the other. If 
truth will do the job better than a lie, 
they use the truth; if a lie will achieve 
the objective more quickly or more 
easily, they use the lie. 

It is part of the job of a journalist to 
detect and to expose this pragmatism 
(some call it “realism”). Sokolsky seems 
to agree, because he devotes a fair pro- 
portion of his space to debunking and 
deflating. Such a job is not unworthy of 
any man. A supreme genius in the jour- 
nalistic profession, Hilaire Belloc, did it 
consistently, explaining that in journal- 
ism as elsewhere we must tear down be- 
fore we can begin to build. Belloc’s run- 
ning mate, G. K. Chesterton, also did a 
beautiful job of demolition, sometimes 
with delicate wit, sometimes with slash- 
ing humor and loud laughter. As a dem- 
olition and construction expert, Sokol- 
sky is in the same category, if not in the 
same class, as the redoubtable Chester- 
belloc. 

He works largely with two weapons— 
one Aristotelian; the other Socratic. Like 
the most rigorous Scholastic he demands 
definitions. Like Socrates, he punctures 
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solemn pretense with pointed questions. 

For example: He is discussing a phrase, 
“The Middle Way”—made familiar and 
popular by Marquis Childs’ book on 
Sweden. “Middle,” says Sokolsky, “im- 
plies two extremes.” Before you can 
know the middle you must know from 
what extremes the measurements are to 
be taken. If the extremes are indetermi- 
nate you might as well measure with a 
rubber band. So he.asks, “Is it the mid- 
dle between Capitalism and Commu- 
nism? Shall Capitalism go half way to 
meet Communism? Is a reconciliation 
between the two possible, or advisable?” 
Karl Marx insisted that the world is not 
big enough to contain both Capitalism 
and Communism. Orthodox Commu- 
nism, except when it goes “pragmatic,” 
still holds that view. But since Commu- 
nism showed that it can fight (with 
arms, ammunition, food, and clothing 
provided by Capitalism) it has become 
the fashion to say that Capitalism and 
Communism can arrange a modus viven- 
di together on this planet. Sokolsky has 
not fallen for that dangerous and treach- 
erous notion. His intelligence will not 
let him, nor will his honesty. 

If the “Middle Way” is not between 
Communism and Capitalism but be- 
tween Communism and the New Deal, 
Mr. Sokolsky asks, “Which New Deal?” 
He recalls the fact that General Hugh 
Johnson always insisted that we specify 
New Deal I, or II, or III. “Were he alive 
today,” says Sokolsky, “I wonder how 
tnany numbers he would have reached 
from Raymond Moley to Sidney Hill- 
man.” There is even a distinction, as 
Sokolsky reminds us, between the Hoover 
New Deal and the Roosevelt New Deal. 
“Hoover initiated the R.F.C. and the 
New Deal developed it.” The Federal 
Reserve System, inaugurated by capital- 
ists and originally operated by Wall 
Street bankers, has now become “a cen- 
ter of state power and its philosophy is 
clearly socialistic.” So if one speaks of 
New Deal or R.F.C., Sokolsky asks, 
“Which New Deal? Which R.F.C.?” 

I confess I like that sort of mental 
discipline. Unless we can persuade the 
people to analyze phrases and slogans, 
we shall perish of phrases and slogans. 
The continuance or the discontinuance 
of the essential character of the Ameri- 
can Republic depends upon the answer 
to the questions: How far must Democ- 
racy g@ to meet Communism, and how 
far will Communism come to meet De- 
mocracy? Must we go most of the way, 
or all the way, while Communism re- 
fuses to budge? Is it symbolic that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill went to 
Moscow and to Teheran, while Stalin 
was too busy to come to Washington or 
to Quebec? 

lo take up another problem—winning 


the war. “Which war,” Sokolsky asks, 
“have you in mind?” The war now in 
progress, or the war which will com- 
mence when this war is over? If we win 
this one and lose the other, shall we not 


‘lose this one? The big war still to come 


is between Dictatorship and Democracy. 
Fascism is gone. Nazism is doomed. 
There will remain only one Dictator- 
ship. The war between Democracy and 
that Dictatorship may be ideological, or 
economic, or social, or military. But it 
will be tremendous. Those who don’t see 
that fact, or who see it and don’t say it, 
will in later years be known as appeas- 
ers or even as collaborators. When that 
occurs, Sokolsky will be in the clear. 


IHIS demand upon his part that the 
people give over their preference for 
phrases, slogans, catchwords, and other 
such tripe (he calls it “cabbage’’) and 
develop a taste for precise thinking takes 
me back to my first year in the seminary 
when the professor of logic used to try 
to compel us to think. Sokolsky might 
be that professor with a larger class. The 
fact that millions of readers remain with 
him and welcome the logical discipline 
to which he submits them is reason for 
satisfaction and for hope. Sometimes 
when we are in a despondent mood, 
what with swooning and crooning in 
place of singing, jitterbugging in place 
of dancing, the “funnies” in place of the 
classics, peep-hole gents’-room journal- 
ism in place of Dana and Greeley, God- 
kin and Cobb, we are tempted to think 
that the people just don’t want to think. 
But the fact that large numbers of them 
stand by Sokolsky helps to restore our 
confidence in the wisdom of the people 
and hence in the first principle of 
Democracy. 
Another reason I like Sokolsky is be- 
cause I sympathize with him. As we have 
seen, he is fond of asking questions. But 
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the painful fact is that he gets no an- 
swers. It reminds me of my own efforts, 
As far back as twenty-five years ago I 
made many attempts in public and in 
private to induce advocates and expo- 
nents of the League of Nations and the 
Covenant to answer just one question. 
I used to buttonhole them, poke my 
finger into their ribs—metaphorically at 
least—and say, “Tell me, what is the 
meaning of those words in Article X: 
‘Undertake to guarantee as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity 
of members of the league’?” That phrase 
to me was a mass of words, a perfect 
example of the sort of thing of which 
Sokolsky habitually complains; long 
words in place of short, abstract terms 
in place of concrete examples, round- 
aboutness in place of forthrightness. 
Here in New York City and perhaps else- 
where, when the war started and the 
blackout was ordered, a sign appeared 
in shop windows, “Illumination is re- 
quired to be extinguished before occu- 
pants depart from these premises!” Why 
didn’t they say, “Put out the lights before 
you go home”? Similarly, why didn’t the 
author of Article X say simply, “If one 
member of the League invades the terri- 
tory of another member, all other mem- 
bers shall make war upon the invader”? 

As it turned out, uncertainty or dis- 
honesty about the meaning of Article X 
was responsible for our present tragic 
predicament in Asia. Now in 1944'1 find 
Mr. Sokolsky asking questions as we did 
in 1920, and with apparently no better 
luck in getting answers. So, as I say, I 
sympathize with him. 

In the business of putting public men 
on the spot by asking questions, Mr. So- 
kolsky shows commendable impartiality. 
He was a Dewey man, yet he demanded 
of his candidate a definition of a phrase 
which Dewey had appropriated—“mili- 
tary alliance.” Sokolsky could have ex- 





Neutral Observer 


> Belfast is still talking about a 
football game that took place be- 
tween the hundred per cent Catho- 
lics and the hundred per cent 
Protestants. A visiting American was 
attending the game. When the Cath- 
olics made a skillful play he ap- 
plauded, and when the Protestants 
in their turn scored, he again joined 
in the shouting. At this point, an 
Irishman jabbed him in the back 


and said: 


“Good grief, man, haven't you 


got any religion at all?” 
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cused himself from that unwelcome duty 
on the ground that the Democrats also 
favored a continuing military alliance 
after the war, and that the scales of 
popularity were before the election heav- 
ily tipped against Dewey and toward 
Roosevelt. But in his habitual demand 
for clarity of utterance, he played no 
favorites. “A political agreement,” he ex- 
plains, “may be good; its purpose is to 
prevent war. But a military alliance is a 
design for making war and has always 
been a precursor of war. So, Mr. Dewey, 
why do you advocate a military alli- 
ance?” Of course he got no answer. You 
never do. He concluded, therefore, that 
Mr. Dewey, like so many others who 
snap up a popular phrase, had not seen 
its implications and couldn’t have meant 
what he said. 

Neither can we get an answer to our 
question as to the meaning of “aggres- 
sor nation,” or “international co-opera- 
tion,” or “policing Europe,” or that 
weasel phrase in the Atlantic Charter, 
“The signatories seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other.” “Do not 
seek”? Why not say “will not accept”? 
In this instance, however, loose thinking 
is not the explanation. That phrase, like 
the other, “with due respect for their 
existing obligations,” was inserted with 
malice prepense, as Mr. Churchill ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons. Since 
we have in our governmental system no 
such instrumentality for extracting an- 


swers to legitimate questions from re- 


luctant authorities, it may seem foolish 
of Sokolsky to keep on asking. But to 
ask a question and get no answer is often 
a means of imparting knowledge. So- 
crates used that method. And so does 
Sokolsky. 

While the common run of columnists 
were mouthing pious platitudes or com- 
posing minor rhapsodies about the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, Mr. Sokolsky, 
with characteristic frankness, called it 
“an amazing spectacle.” He said: “Here 
is the amazing spectacle at Dumbarton 
Oaks of the Powers organizing a League 
of Nations to maintain the status quo, 
but nobody knows what the status quo 
is or even what it is going to be... . 
After World War I, when the American 
people knew what trickeries had been 
perpetrated, they threw the whole treaty 
out and would have nothing to do with 
the League of Nations. The high strat- 
egy of Dumbarton Oaks is to get the 
United States into the League of Nations 
before it is possible to tell the American 
people what their obligations will be. 
Then when the people cry out loud 
against the shameful new boundaries of 
Europe or the suppression of national 
aspirations in Asia, they will be placed 
in the position of breaching a covenant, 
of breaking a treaty.” Furthermore, “the 
Russians have to move out before the 


Chinese can move in because never the 
twain may be under the same roof. The 
Chinese are to confer de novo about 
something that has already been settled. 
Only Lewis Carroll could describe this 
wonderland adequately.” Yes, Lewis Car- 
roll or Niccolo Macchiavelli. 

One more reason I like Sokolsky is 
that he continues to demand fair play 
for Poland. In the midst of a world that 
has run out on Poland, he stands by his 
guns and keeps firing away: “The Poles 
believe that at Teheran they were sold 
down the river. They are convinced that 
their national existence is not to be lib- 
erated but stifled. There may be some 
kind of a show-window independent Po- 
land, but it will be forced to become a 
vassal state of Russia. Most Poles believe 





> A lie travels around the world 
while truth is putting on her boots. 
—C. H. SPURGEON 
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there is no hope left—not after Te- 
heran.” 

Mr. Sokolsky also refuses to be blinded 
or bamboozled about Russia’s intentions 
and actions in regard to Poland. Many 
columnists and others go around about 
Robin Hood's barn in search of reasons 
for believing that “after all,” “in the 
circumstances,” “things being now as 
they are,” “in view of the danger of at- 
tack from the west,” and so on and so 
forth, Russia’s attitude may be justified. 
Those who talk that way either deceive 
or are being deceived. In a hundred 
years, or it may be in twenty, or even 
in ten or five, the cowardice and treach- 
ery of the “big democracies” toward their 
small brothers will be recognized as ruin- 
ous to permanent peace. But at the mo- 
ment the pack of columnists and com- 
mentators are running and yelping with 
politicians and world planners who tell 
us we must be “realistic.” Because Sokol- 
sky, in a dozen or a score of columns on 
Russia and Poland, expresses his disgust 
for that sort of realism, I admire him. 

Finally, I like Sokolsky because he is 
on our side in the matter of domestic 
and personal morality. In answer to a 
woman correspondent who charges him 
with being harsh toward “unmarried 
mothers,” he says: “Not the least ugly 
social manifestation of this generation is 
the condoning of breaches of family ties. 
We seem to have grown accustomed to 
all sorts of social horrors and, what is 
more, even the clergy, whose business is 
faith and morals, say nothing these days 
in condemnation of the lack of family 
responsibility. Yet, the family is the 
prime social unit of our society. Destroy 
the family and our civilization sinks into 
a swinishness beyond the imagination of 
the most depraved.” 

With the exception of the reference 
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to clergymen who are renegade to their 
duty, and with a little toning down of 
the phraseology, Sokolsky’s little sermon 
might have been lifted from a papal 
encyclical. 

Just one more matter of morality, this 
time civic as well as sexual. He has a 
column headed “Sodom.” In it he refers 
to an abomination that has been toler- 
ated—as what has not?—in the theater. 
He says: “One of the most successful 
plays on Broadway at this very moment 
has, as its most funny sequence, a homo- 
sexual theme designed to wow the audi- 
ence until it rolls in the aisles, as the 
saying goes. .. . And the audience roars 
with laughter. There is no resentment, 
no disgust, no retching. It is all taken 
for granted.” 

And he continues: “Every ancient 
civilization decayed and collapsed be- 
cause of this particular rot. It is always 
the end of the greatness of national exist- 
ence. It is evidence that national mas- 
culinity is being replaced by the substi- 
tution of the vulgarities of the brothel 
in place of the pristine virtues of the 
family. Foul becomes fair in such a cli- 
mate, not only in morals but also in 
politics and economics. The world be- 
comes bi-sexual; madmen master the 
day. Caligula is emperor and Nero fid- 
dles while Rome burns.” 

I should not care to close this paper 
on Sokolsky with that unpleasant note. 
So let’s borrow by way of conclusion this 
sentence of his on religion: “No fanati-- 


.cism of any sect at any time in history is 


as foully fearful as the paganism which 
has become the stench of Europe and 
even assails our nostrils here in this 
country. It is a struggle between the God 
of Love and the gods of hate. It is a 
struggle between the shrewd materialism 
that the confusions of science without 
philosophy, of knowledge without truth, 
of facts without thought, have employed 
in the corruption of our manhood and 
womanhood—it is a struggle between 
that and the essential need for men to 
walk again in the image of God unafraid 
and without shame. It is curious perhaps 
that I, a layman, hard in the intricacies 
of life, engaged in the dissection of poli- 
tics and economics and the motives of 
men, should be speaking of this. . . . But 
the peril is that our Western civilization, 
the civilization of Torah and Crucifix, 
will be shattered because men have for- 
gotten and have lost faith.” 

Obviously, this man, George Sokolsky, 
born fifty-one years ago, Jewish by race 
and religion, and I know not of what 
upbringing in philosophy, has an in- 
stinct for truth and right. If there were 
others in sufficient numbers who would 
speak out as boldly as he and with as 
holy a recklessness of personal conse- 
quences, we might still save all worth 
saving in America and in the world. 





By EOWARD CRANDALL 


FE .ECTION years upset my stomach. 
Never fails. And my Johnny's the 
same. That’s my boy. Delivers for me. 
You'll see him- around. Nice appearin’ 
young one, kind of sandy-haired; got a 
tooth out in front. Got that fightin’. You 

n pick on him just so far. Regular 
Wimble. Got the Wimble stomach, too, 
like all us Wimbles. 

Now you take me, Lucian Wimble. 
Election years I have acid terrible. Time 
Maine went Democratic thought sure I 

id ulcers. But Doc Bates, he said no. 

Just nerves, Lucian,” he says. “Just stop 
taking sody and keep Emma to home.” 
[wo dollars, he charged me. T’ain’t 
] icht 

Emma? That’s the wife. Mrs. Emma 
Wimble, you've probably heard speak of 
her. If you ain’t, you will. 

Emma's real prominent. State Senator 
Buhl, he referred to her publicly, right 
from the platform in Odd Fellows Hall. 
Your local Madame Chiang-shek,” that’s 
what he called her. Said she was social- 
onscious. Course I clapped, too. Just the 
same, like they say, off the record, there’s 

nes | wish Emma warn’t so conscious. 

Like that year she ran for the School 
Committee against Liz Peavey. Liz, she’s 
of social-conscious, too. In the 

per, the Boxford Times, Mrs. Liz 
Peavey announced herself for school 

mittee. That did it. Emma read it 
nd come out in the kitchen where me 

id Johnny were doing the dishes. “Lu- 

in,” she says, kind of accusin’, “I’m 

id it's my duty to run for school 
ymmittee.” 

Now Emma,” I says, “there ain’t no 

ed. You've done plenty. Let Liz Pea- 

long as she wants to.” 

Emma sniffed. “I’ve got a social con- 
cience, Lucian. What that woman’s after 


u nd 


“You'd better change that,” I hollers. 


—her daughter Belle’s graduating from 
Normal School. The Peaveys are fixing 
to place her right here in the Boxford 
schools.” 

“I dunno why not,” I says. “Belle’s a 
nice girl. Not to mention,” I says, 
“they’re customers.” 

Emma laughed kind of scornful. “I 
know my duty, Lucian. I'll call my 
friends tonight and announce that I’m a 
candidate, too.” 

I didn’t say nothing, looking in the 
cabinet forthe baking sody. Johnny 
neither. But when Emma’d gone, John- 
ny says, wiping a saucer over and over, 
“Aw pop! Does Ma have to?” 

“That'll do, John,” I says. “Your Ma’s 
a good citizen and you ought to be 
proud.” 
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“Excelsior, ‘that’s what started the fire.” 


“But we got a club in Ted Peavey’s 
barn.” 

“Listen here, son,” I says, real sharp, 
“you keep out of this. Ain’t got nothing 
to do with you and young Ted. You 
done your home work?” 

“Yup,” he says, “some.” 

“Well,” I says, “here’s fifty cents. Go 
see can Ted go with you to the movies 
And go out the back way,” I says, “s 
you won't disturb Ma.” 

Emma never knew Johnny was out 
she was workin’ so hard, shut up in the 
living room, makin’ her platform. Called 
me in ‘bout eleven and read it to me. 
Good, too. “Educate our little ones for 
world peace,” that’s what her platform 
was, and mighty convincing. 

Course you can take any political plat 
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form, it ain’t the whole story. There’s 
generally something under the platform 
the voters don’t see. Like Emma’s plat- 
form was world peace, and kind of hid 
underneath, her brother Bill. Bill ain’t 
much for hard work, and like Emma 
said, but just to me, ‘No reason in the 
world why he shouldn’t be a school jani- 
tor.” No flies on my Emma. Fair enough, 
too. You come right down to it, all 
democracy, it’s a relative thing. 

Well sir, that campaign started easy. 
First off the ladies was real polite. Till 
Liz Peavey, she fired first. Liz is a big 
woman, kind of slow and heavy, and 
talks like that, like molasses pouring 
slow and smooth. Well sir, down at the 
Ladies’ Grange Liz got sarcastic. “Just 
one bit of advice to our school em- 
ployees,” Liz says. “If Emma Wimble’s 
elected, they'd all better trade at Wim- 
ble’s Grocery.” T’aint so. 

Emma’s real spirited, touch and go. 
Couple of nights later at the Women’s 
Civic Righteousness Group, Emma hit 
back. And Emma’s smarter, if I say so 
myself. “I challenge my esteemed oppo- 
nent,” Emma says kind of scornful-po- 
lite, “to answer one hypocritical ques- 
tion. In the extreme unlikelihood,” says 
Emma, “of Liz Peavey’s election, and in 
the equal unlikelihood of her daughter 
Belle graduating with her class, will or 
will she not seek employment for her 
daughter in our Boxford schools? Yes 
or no, Mrs. Peavey? The community de- 
mands an answer.” 

Answer was the Peaveys stopped trad- 
in’ at the store. And Mrs. Peavey, she 
went out to the barn and found Johnny 
and young Ted Peavey. They was in 
business together. Had a trap line in 
back of the woods. Three new steel 
traps, I furnished them. And seems like 
they'd sent off and got hold of some stuff 
called the Mellow Bait Lure. It sure was 
mellow, kind of a skunk oil. They was 
puttin’ it on the traps when Mrs. Peavey 
come out to the barn. Upset her. She 
blamed my Johnny and sent him home. 

When we went in our garage, the 
traps was there. Ted Peavey had brung 
em, and he left a note. ‘Ma says I can’t 
play with you. I won’t be partners with 
no one else. Don’t you. Yours for V.” 
Signed, “Commando Peavey.” 

I held the flashlight for Johnny to 
read it. He didn’t say nothing. Just went 
in and up to bed. 

Seems like spite of everything young 
Ted Peavey and Johnny would have got 
along. But Emma, she started visiting 
school, checking up on the teachers, was 
they teaching world peace. Naturally, 
Liz Peavey wouldn’t be left behind. 
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She'd visit, too. And there they'd be, sit- 
tin’ one on each side of teacher’s desk 
and not speakin’, and the teacher be- 
tween them, all flustered, being polite 
both ways. And in their seats with their 
ears red, Johnny and young Ted tryin’ 
to pretend they didn’t see their own 
Mas. Teacher would call on one, and 
then not to take sides, she’d have to call 
on t’other, and the class tittering. Kids 
don’t mean no harm, but they're kind of 
cruel. Lunch times in the basement 
they'd make remarks. 

Like Fatso Pervis, he’s quite a cut-up, 
and he whispered to Johnny that Ted 
Peavey called Johnny’s Ma an Old 
Crank. Johnny, he couldn’t take that, so 
he said, well, Ted’s Ma was an Ole But- 
tinsky. Fatso, he run and repeated that 
to young Ted. And Ted said Johnny 
dassn’t say that to him. So after school 
they had it out, down by the freight 
sheds. 

Ted Peavey, he’s bigger, “but Johnny 
stood up to him. Spat out his front tooth 
and kept right on going. No decision. 
Matt Norris, he’s the constable, he hap- 
pened along and broke it up. Matt come 
in the store’ and told me. “Nothin’ to 
worry about,” Matt said grinning. “The 
two of ‘em, Ted and your Johnny, they 
walked off together.” Kids beat all. 


ELL sir, that Friday night, Fatso 

Pervis, he sings in the Baptist 
choir, and after practice, going home, 
where the street light is broken corner 
of Elm and Main, he had a kind of acci- 
dent. The way his Ma told it, ruffians 
attacked him, jammed his hat over his 
eyes, tripped him up, tried to choke him 
to death, Mrs. Pervis said. Stuffed his 
mouth full of leaves. 

The Reverend Tilton, he was indig- 
nant. Preached about it that Sunday. 
Regular scorcher. Begun with the mar- 
tyrs in pagan times, ended up with 
young Fatso on Friday night. Real mov- 
in’, folks said. Sure moved Doc Bates, 
right down the aisle and out. Doc’s kind 
of a cynic. Like my Emma says, he’s anti- 
social. Then Mrs. Pervis,-she complained 
to Matt’ Norris. Matt, he promised to in- 
vestigate. But that’s all it come to. 

Always liked Matt, myself. But he ain’t 
too efficient, you got to admit it. Months 
on end he don’t make an arrest. Seems 
like a waste, when we built a new jail. 

Trouble with Matt, Doc Bates says, 
he’s a frustrated artist. That’s on account 
of the fingerprinting. You see, when 
Matt -was first’ made constable, he was 


Emily was social-conscious and real prominent in the com- 


munity, but there were times her family wished she weren’t 
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real ambitious. Went down to Boston on 
his own expense to study detecting, and 
especially fingerprints. Come home all 
equipped, powder and stuff and a little 
blower, and I don’t know what. Wanted 
to take all the citizens’ fingerprints and 
send ’em to Washington to have ’em on 
file with the FBI. Folks didn’t like it. 
Kind of discouraged Matt. But Matt was 
okay, didn’t have no enemies till the 
Peavey fire. Mystery, that was. 

Seems like Liz Peavey, after Emma’s 
last speech, she rushed down to Biff 
Jones the printer, and she ordered some 
political notices, placards-like, to put in 
stores and around. “Elizabeth Peavey 
and Good Government.” And under, in 
red, “Boxford teachers for Boxford chil- 
dren.” Well sir, seems like Biff Jones the 
printer had run them off, and that night 
Lonzo Peavey was to call for them, on 
the way home from the Baptist Bean 
Supper. About eight p.M. Peavey hadn’t 
come, and Biff was on pins and needles 
to close up and get away, on account of 
the poker game over at the Eagles. Biff's” 
quite a sport. Anyway, Biff called the 
Peaveys on the phone and left word he 
was lockin’ up, but he’d put the bundle 
of placards right outside the shop door 
where Lonzo Peavey could pick ’em up. 

Next thing, pretty late, about nine- 
thirty, Lonzo and Liz Peavey come along 
and found Biff’s place closed and dark. 
Didn’t see the bundle and didn’t know 
what. Starting off, Mrs. Peavey she sees 
this blaze. Light comin’ up across the 
street, round in back of Masonic Tem- 
ple. “Fire!” she screeches. Startled Lonzo. 
He drove up on the sidewalk. Started 
hollering, too; then gave the alarm. 

I was to home that night, sittin’ in the 
kitchen. Emma was in at her desk 
checkin’ a list of voters. Johnny, right 
after supper he’d gone up to his room. 
I was windin’ the clock when I heard the 
fire bell. Called up the back stairs for 
Johnny, and run out to get the car. I 
was scared to death it might be the store. 
Got the car out in jig time and started 
off, couldn’t wait for Johnny. He was 
up in his room all right. Backin’ out of 
the yard I recollect distinctly seeing his 
light shining through the big maple 
that grows over the porch and close to 
his room. Couldn’t wait for him. 

I got there ahead of the fire truck. 
Back of Masonic Temple the fire was, 
and nothin’ much. Kind of a bonfire, 
that’s what it looked like. Excelsior and 
packing cases; a chicken coop; and a 
buggy with three wheels from behind 
the blacksmith shop. Matt Norris was 
there, kind of kicking it out. Folks 
watchin’, lookin’ disappointed-like. All 
but the Peaveys. Just as I got there, 
Peavey reached in the buggy and pulled 
out a bundle. Political placards. Ruined, 
too, all the edges charred and _ still 
smoldering. 
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Liz Peavey, when she saw what they 
was, she near got hysterics. “Arson!” she 
hollers. “Wanton and malicious destruc- 
tion. And there’s the criminal,” screeches 
Liz. “Don’t you strike him, Lonzo, Leave 
him to Matt.” 

Well sir, you could have knocked me 
over with a feather. Dang it, she meant 
me. “Now, Mrs. Peavey,” I says, “why 
would I do a thing like that?” ; 

“Your wife,” she hollers. “Emma Wim- 
ble’s a snake in the—” Couldn’t hear‘the 
rest with the fire truck arriving. And in 
the commotion I just walked away. 
Didn’t want no trouble. 

Drove home and told Emma, but not 
about the Peaveys blaming me. Least 
said, soonest mended, that’s what I fig- 
ured. Emma took it calm. “Liz Peavey,” 
she said, “has been making a lot of ene- 
mies, running down -the out-of-town 
teachers.” 

Before I went to bed, don’t know why, 
just took a notion, I opened Johnny’s 
door. He was there all right, eyes shut 
tight, never moved on the pillow. 

Next day at the store there was talk, 
bound to be. “Bout four o’clock my 
Johnny come in to deliver some orders. 
Guess he’d heard talk, too. “Pa,” he says, 
looking kind of frightened, “kin they 
put you in jail for a fire? A small one?” 

“Not me,” I says cross. “I was home. 
Go along with those orders,” I says, “and 
shut your fool mouth.” Sorry after he’d 
gone out. No sense gittin” riled. 

That night there was trouble. After 
supper Johnny and me was doing the 
dishes, and Emma was shut in the living 
room practicin’ her speech. Now and 
then we'd hear her, coming out strong. 
Like one time we heard her 
plain. Eloquent, too. “Onward 
and upward,” she says, “in’ the 
words of the immortal bard. 
‘Excelsior,’ ladies, that’s my mot- 
to.” 

“You better change that,” I 
hollers in to her. “Excelsior, 
that’s what started the fire.” 
Don’t know what she answered; 
the doorbell rang. 

Johnny had his Ma’s apron on, 
so I went, opened the door and 
there was Matt Norris. Took him 
through to the kitchen, not to 
disturb Emma. Johnny had 
skipped, apron and all, up the 
back stairs. Bashful, I figured. 
Didn’t give it much thought, 
staring at Matt. He had a little 
black bag he put on the table. 
Took off his hat, kind of wiped 
his forehead. “Hate to bother 
you, Lucian,” he says, “but about 
that fire. Looking for evidence.” 

Emma's voice come out to us 
strong. “Footprints on the sand 
of time—” 

Matt looked puzzled. “No foot- 


prints at all,” he said. “Fingerprints—” 

“Just Emma,” I said, and closed the 
living-room door. “Now,” I says, “what's 
on your mind?” 

Matt sure looked embarrassed. 
cian,” he says, “I hate to ask it, but 
where was young Johnny last night?” 

I didn’t like that. “Why?” I asked. 
“Who wants to know?” 

“There’s a print on that bundle of 
placards,” he says. “A thumb clear, and 
three fingers. Small, like a lady’s or 
a boy's.” 

“Matt,” I told him, “Johnny was home 
here, upstairs in bed.” 

He looked unhappy but obstinate. 
“Sure like to get his prints.” 

“Don’t you take my word, Matt?” I 
asked. 

“Sure I do,” he said, “but the Peaveys 
don’t. They're threatening now if I don’t 
take action, they'll go to the selectmen.” 
He kind of looked beaten. “You know 
how it is.” 

I did at that. Matt’s got five kids. 
“Okay,” I says, “okay. We've got noth- 
ing to hide.” And I went up to get 
Johnny. 

Johnny was listening, still as a mouse, 
up at the head of the stairs. I took him 
into the bedroom. “You'll have to come 
down,” I says to him. “Matt Norris wants 
you.” 

He sure looked scared, all eyes, and 
his freckles like cornflakes: “Will he give 
me the third degree, Pa?” 

I put my hand on his shoulder. He 
was trembling. “Son,” I says, “you 
couldn’t do nothing, no matter what, but 
I'd stick up for you. Now you tell me the 
truth, just yes or no. Did you burn them 


“My Johnny’s got a tooth out in front. Got that fightin’.” 
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Peavey placards?” I waited, trusting-like, 

He kind of hesitated, like there was 
something on his mind. “No, Pa,” he 
says. 

“You never 
Johnny?” 

He shook his head. “Hope to die, Pa,” 
he says. 

“Good enough for me,” I says. “Come 
on downstairs.” 

Matt in the kitchen was getting set, 
puttin’ out stuff on the kitchen table, 
“Lo, Johnny,” he says, and real pleasant, 
“this won’t hurt you.” 

I didn’t hear the door open. Emma 
spoke right behind me. “Pardon the 
intrusion,” she says very formal, “but 
may I ask what you’re doing, Mr. Nor- 
ris?” 

I looked at Matt and kind of waited 
for him, but Matt let me down. He 
waited for me. “ "Tain’t nothing, Emma,” 
I says, soothing, “just fingerprinting 
Johnny.” 

Matt put in quick, “Just routine, Mrs. 
Wimble. Don’t mean a thing.” 

Emma says real soft, “Johnny, go up 
to bed.” Johnny was willing; he went 
real fast. Then Emma started. “If you 
was a man, Mr. Wimble,” she says, 
you’d resent this brutal intrusion. You'd 
defend your little one.” 

Matt says, “Now, now, Mrs. Wim- 
ble—” 

Emma turned on him then. “You 
Gestapo brute!” Sure laid him out in- 
Javender. Him and the Peaveys. Matt 
warn’t no match for her. When she got 
to the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, he just give up. “Good night,” 
he says, and picked up his black bag. 
Emma let him out and banged 
the door, then she come back 
to discuss it with me. She was 
still talking when I fell asleep. 

From then on things took a 
turn for the worse. The Peaveys 
talked, and Emma talked, and 
the whole town took sides. Just 
like the flu, the thing was conta- 
gious. 

And every day in the store I 
could see the thing growing, 
getting worse. I heard it all. The 
Peavey faction, they claimed 
Emma had sent Johnny to burn 
Mrs. Peavey’s placards, and 
Johnny’s fingerprints was on ’em. 
But me, I had bribed Matt to 
do nothing. Some said I paid 
him a hundred cash, but most 
said I tore up his grocery bill. 
Foolish? Mister, you ain’t heard 
nothing yet. 

Emma’s friends, they rallied 
round and said old man Peavey 
had done it himself, to get sym- 
pathy for his wife. Biff Jones 
the printer, he come out in the 
Times and blasted us all, on 
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account the Peaveys wouldn’t pay for 
the. printing. Then next, someone who 
didn’t like Max Levin who owns that 
block, started a story it was an insurance 
fire. 

Finally, one day Seth Sprague come in 
the store. Seth’s a humdinger. Told me 
real confidential whole thing was a plot 
to burn out the Masons. And Matt, he 
wouldn’t do a thing on account he had 
a brother-in-law, a big Knights of Colum- 
bus. Dang foolishness, and I told him so. 
Hadn’t ought to. He went out mad, and 


‘ across to the Cash and Carry. Told ‘em 


over there Lucian Wimble’s_ turned 
against the Masons. 

It come to a boil. Had to. The select- 
men took action, announced a public 
hearing to consider charges against Con- 
stable Norris. They was right. Only thing 
to do, thrash the thing out, in the 
open. But I sure was sorry for Matt 
Norris. 

The one thing the Peaveys could prove 
against Matt was he hadn’t got my 
Johnny’s prints to match them against 
the prints on the placards. Had that 
in mind one day, puttering round the 
garage, and there in the corner was 
Johnny’s steel traps. Emma, she was at 
a meeting, so I gets a paper bag from the 
kitchen and takes one of them traps 
downtown to Matt. 

“Matt,” I says, “you'll find my son’s 
prints on this thing. Ain’t no one han- 
died it recent but him and young 
Peavey.” Drove back feelin’ better. 
Emma’d be wild if she knew, but I 
trusted my Johnny. 

That night of the hearing, town hall 
was packed. They'd announced they 
wouldn’t let kids in less’n they come 
with their parents. That would- have 
been okay with Johnny. Said he had 
home work to do. Said he didn’t feel 
so well. That warn’t no lie, he didn’t 
eat no supper. Got the Wimble stomach. 
But Emma made him come along. 

The selectmen set around their big 
table. and Matt at one end by hisself. 
Me and Emma right down front, and 
Johnny small between us. The Peaveys 
was there, too, big as life right across 
the aisle. And young Ted with his ears 
stickin’ out and scuffin’ his shoes. 

When the selectmen was waiting for 
folks to settle, Johnny whispered to me. 
Sure surprised me. “Pa,” he whispered, 
“kin I go sit with Ted?” 

“No,” I whispered, “your Ma wouldn’t 
like it.” 

There was lots spoke that night, like 
always every crank in town had to put 
in his five cents worth. But Emma and 
Liz Peavey, they was star performers. 

Emma come first. Eloquent! I'll say! 
Accordin’ to Emma this was a solemn 
and sacred moment, and the eyes of the 
nation was right here on Boxford. This 
was more, she said, than a question of 


Constable Norris. This was Fascism lift- 
ing its ugly head. And when she come 
to the climax, you could have heard her 
across the street. Gestures, too. And real 
impressive. One hand, then t’other, kind 
of like she was pushing things that 
warn’t there. “The dark waters of 
tyranny,” she hollers, “Emma Wimble 
defies them. Holding high the flaming 
torch,” (one hand up just like she had 
it there in her hand) “standing firm on 
the Bill of Rights, Emma Wimble will 
swim. against the dark currents.” 

Sure made an impression. Like folks 
were stunned, there was a long silence. 
Doc Bates broke it. “Emma Wimble’s all 
wet,” he said and sat down. 

Then Mrs. Peavey, she had her say. 
The greatest danger to democracy, she 
said, was the secret conniving between 
corrupt police and political factions. 
That was the issue here in Boxford. Was 
the Wimble family above the law? On 
account Matt Norris owed grocery bills? 
“I pause for a reply,” she says and glared 
at me. “I know who the culprit is who 
burned my posters,” she says. “Matt 
Norris knows. Let him do his duty or 
resign his office.” She talked on about 
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> A penny will hide the biggest 

star in the universe if you hold it 

close enough to your eye. 
—SAMUEL GRAFTON 
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forty minutes and you ought to hear 
‘em clap when she finally sat down. 

Well sir, after that, Jim Burns the 
chairman, he asked Matt Norris had he 
anything to say. 

Matt did. He sure did. When the boo- 
ing stopped, “Come down to brass tacks,” 
he says, ‘only charge is I ain’t solved 
that mysterious fire, and who burnt Mrs. 
Peavey’s cards.” He kind of paused and 
shifted his gum. “Fixin’ to do that,” he 
says. “right here and now.” 

That sure made us sit up. 

Matt says, “Reckon you all know the 
criminal left his prints on them placards. 
Well,” he says, ‘actin’ on information 
received, I examined a trap.” 

I could feel my heart sink just like 
it was.lead. Kind of reached down and 
got Johnny’s hand—hot little hand, and 
trembling. 

Matt was explaining, “The prints I 
found-on the posters is clear on that 
trap. And I know who handled that 
trap.” 

Mrs. Peavey, she stood right up. She 
says stern, “Do your duty, officer.” Then 
she looked straight at us, kind of smiling 
triumphant. 

“Okay,” says Matt. “Johnny Wimble 
and Ted Peavey come up here, the pair 
of you.” 

But young Ted Peavey was up on his 
feet. A skinny kid and trying desperate 
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to be hard. “I confess,” he says .““T’warn't 
Johnny.” And he pulled at his collar 
like a noose was tightening. “I burned 
the ole cards.” 

An awful silence. Sure was. And Lonzo 


Peavey fanning Liz. 


Like a little fish, Johnny’s hand wrig- 
gled free. He walked right over and 
stood beside Ted. “Me, too,” he says. “I 
helped.” He gulped, like something was 
sticking in his throat. ‘“Ted got the cards, 
but I started the fire.” I kind of held up 
Emma. 

Well sir, Matt questioned those kids 
right in front of us all, Ted kind of 
snifing, and Johnny knuckling his eyes. 
Matt says to Johnny, “Your Pa thought 
you were home in bed!” 

Johnny’s knees were shaking, but he 
held his head up and answered, “Ted | 
whistled under my window,” he says, 
“and I got out down the maple tree.” 

“And then what?” asked Matt, serious 
—but easy. 

Johnny gulped. “We was just playin’ 
underground, and them cards, we made 
believe they was writ by the enemy.” 

Matt turned then to Ted. “This don’t 
make sense. Not for you, Ted. Your 
own mother’s cards.” ~ 

Ted didn’t answer, rubbing his eyes. 
Johnny says, “I was goin’ to do it, too, 
if my mother got cards.” 

Matt shook his head. “But why?” he 
asked kind of hopeless. 

Ted didn’t dare look up, and Johnny 
was suffering, standing now one foot on 
the other. But he sure had courage, my 
Johnny. Piped up, desperate and high, 
“We didn’t want neither of our Mas to 
win.” He breathed deep and swallowed. 
“So they'd just be to home like other 
kids’ Mas.” 

Well sir, you wouldn't believe it. Folks 
stood up and hollered. Never heard such 
cheering. Kind of carried me away. I 
cheered, too. That was all—broke up the 
hearing. 

Emma never spoke all the way home. 
In the back seat alone, like she was froze. 
We let her out in front and drove round 
to put the car in. 

Stood there in the yard, Johnny and 
me, kind of hatin’ to go“in. Kind of 
lookin’ at the stars and smellin’ the 
night, wood smoke and rotten apples, 
and cold-still. 

Behind in the kitchen the light come 
on. It fell on the grass, and I says, “Well, 
son, we better go in.” 

Women beat all. Emma heard us come 
in and spoke from the pantry. “Get 
right to bed, Johnny,” she says real calm, 
and like nothing had happened. 
“Mother'll bring you a hot cup of cocoa.” 

Wouldn’t let me bring it up. Emma’s 
crazy about that boy. Heard them for a 
spell, the two of them talking, kind of 
making up. Sure was peaceful there in 
the kitchen. 
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ina will follow you into eternity. 


fout and mail with your donation) 











begin on Christmas Day. | 
Please list your intentions | 






























































NHRISTMAS EVE was a dismal, 
C murky day with a biting rawness 
that cut well-into the bones. The sky 
grew denser. Rain clouds kept scudding 
across the river from the western hills. 
A wet Christmas is rather dampening 
to the most ardent of spirits. 

The priest made his way to the con- 
fessional. Tender members of his little 
flock awaited his coming, all seriously 
attempting to be busily at work exam- 
ining innocent consciences. Each one 
gave the Spiritual Father as he passed 
shy fleeting glance, a look of proud 
fondness, something that is character- 


} 
tha 


istic of every child of God in every land. 
Sibilant whispers echoed through the 
church. Chinese Catholics were adorn- 


} 


¢ the temple of the Lord for His 
feast and the faith in their 
1S stirring up every last magic 
in their innately artistic souls. Before 
dark church would be transformed 
into a veritable fairyland. 

Che shadows at dusk found the priest 
still the patient Father Confessor al- 
though his penitents now were the sheep 
of his flock. Merchants and artisans, 
farmers and coolies, soldiers also knelt 
in quiet rows in that great silent ap- 
proach to the sacred tribunal. A sprin- 
kline of housewives was there too, for 
a day no one would hold them 
accountable for late suppers. 

Night deepened. The line of peni- 
tents gradually grew shorter. Rain pat- 
tered monotonously on the tiled roof 
and spattered against the _oiled-paper 
panes of the windows. The priest sniug- 
gled deeper into his heavily padded 
clothing against the increasing cold. Oil 
lamps softly cast a fitful glow. In the 
darker shadows strange outlines of 
streamers and silken’ scrolls took on 
grotesque shapes that lost themselves in 


n 
birthday 


hearts \ 


1 


on such 


the depths of the sanctuary where a tiny 
red gleam quietly bespoke the vibrant 
presence of God. A gathering murmur 





A veteran Missionar 


7, phe 


of confused sound seeped through the 
walls of the church as the faithful be- 
gan to collect in the mission compound 
for the Christmas Mass at midnight. A 
bell sounded, a thoughtful reminder to 
one and all that the eucharistic fast 
now held sway. 

Midnight grew on apace. Out of the 
maze of decorative hangings myriad- 
colored lanterns glimmered, shedding a 


peaceful light on all below. The altar» 


became a blaze of flickering candles. 
Fir and pine hung sweetly pungent and 
sharp in the bitter cold air. Small attend- 
ants hovered around the priest as he 
approached the altar to begin the Holy 
Sacrifice. The voices of young and old 
took up the familiar rhythmic chant. 
The pomp and splendor of great cathe- 
drals with all the wealth of liturgy and 
setting could’ never outdo the thrilling 
simplicity and dignity of Midnight Mass 
in the hills of Hunan. 

The story of Bethlehem is told in the 
ancient tongue of the Orient. The Babe 
of Bethlehem comes to each at the 
Holy Table, Himself the most precious 
of gifts on this His Birthday. A new 
gladness inspires the haunting chant of 
the litanies. Peace and happiness fill the 
heart of the Missionary. He has brought 
the Prince of Peace to his own. 

Christmas joy overflows in the hearts 
of his flock. Even the dismal rain does 
not rob the night of its gay atmosphere. 
Thousands of firecrackers rend the air 
in an age-old custom of happy expres- 
sion. Steaming bowls of mien and rice 
have been prepared and are consumed 
with gusto by the faithful after the 
long ceremonies are concluded in the 
church. “Ping Ngan” is heard on all 
sides, “Ping Ngan”—peace, “Ping Ngan” 
which has graced the lips of the Chinese 
since the dawn of history. 

Christmas Day! From earliest hours 
the confessional again beckons, for many 
there are who were far away when 
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midnight ushered in the solemn Feast. 
A second and third Mass is celebrated 
midst the lovely tones of the Christmas 
prayers. And then toward mid-day the 
formal offering of “Christmas Wishes” 
in the little guest room of the priest’s 
humble rectory. Trays of gifts from town 
officials are presented. 

Weary but happy the Missionary sits 
down to his Christmas breakfast. A 
more pleasant smile than usual broadens 
the face of the cook as he places some 
special delicacies in front of the priest. 

But the priest’s moment of leisure is 
short-lived. A hurried call reaches him. 
One of his flock is sick unto death far 
out in a tiny village in the hills. His 
mule is saddled and ready when he 
comes from the church carrying the 
Holy Viaticum deep in his padded 
gown. Hours follow, hours of slow prog- 
ress over muddy trails, rain beating 
against his face and a cold, biting wind 
chilling him to the marrow. Yet few 
priests are privileged to carry the Infant 
of Bethlehem over alien trails where so 
many still know Him not. 

That Christmas deathbed brings an 
added joy to the Missionary. A simple 
people possess a simple faith and die 
beautifully in the Lord. Death came in 
lovely form to that aged Catholic soul 
in the hills of Hunan that Christmas 
Day. Her Christmas Communion was 
her Viaticum and joyfully she passed 
into eternity in company with the Eter- 
nal Babe to enjoy the last moments of 
the Christmas celebration with the an- 
gels and saints of God. 

A long ride home through the rain 
and mud. Night had fallen ere the lights 
of the Mission came into view. The 
mule trots happily into his stable where 
warmth and oats await it. The priest 
finds a solicitous cook ready with a 
tasty meal. The long hours have taken 
toll of his strength. Wearily he seeks a 
sleep. Another Christmas is over. 
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The Reality of Christmas 


CHRISTMAS is coming and I ought to write a message 
about it on this page. But somehow I don’t want to write 
the conventional greetings. I feel sadly that the actual Christ- 
mas is left in only two places: in the Mass of Christmas where 
the great Gift is offered for all, and in the happiness of chil- 
dren over their gifts. What is the rest of it? A scramble to buy 
a present for someone who gives a present in return; adver- 
tising ad nauseam in the stores in an effort to make people 
buy; Christmas cards full of rectangular angels, if any, or 
snow scenes or drinking scenes or little dogs doing tricks. I 
wondered as I rode down Fifth Avenue last year and saw the 
lavishly decorated windows in the big shops, each trying to 
outdo the other and each very definitely and unashamedly 
catering to the use of the season to make money—I wondered 
what Our Lord must think of what we have made of His 
birthday. Then the bus passed St. Patrick’s and I felt better, 
knowing that, after all, these silly selling sprees are not the 
reality of Christmas and that the real Christmas will be as it 
has always been, right in the Church. 


Coneern for the Children 


MY CHRISTMAS wishes this year mainly concern the 
children. My wishes go out to the children of France and 
Holland and the other occupied countries which are now 
being slowly and painfully returned to their inhabitants. A 
condition is alarming those who are engaged in setting up 
again the stable governments of other days: very young boys 
and girls have been for a long time part of the underground, 
or their parents have been, and for these years it has been 
for the children the honorable thing to lie to the enemy who 
entered their homes, for a lie might mean saving the life of a 
loved one. They have heard their parents plot sabotage and 
even extermination. And when the underground finally came 
to life above the earth and these youngsters came with it, 
many of them were armed with lethal weapons and were 
ready to continue using them. 

There have been many stories of these brave children. The 
sad thing is that they have of necessity been filled with the 
spirit of hate and revenge—and there is the trouble that it 
may not be so easy to re-educate them, now when the danger 
is over. They have learned what no child should know of the 
terrible things of which men are capable. 

Nearly all mothers in the United States have for years 
hated to see their children play with war toys. In this country 
there was almost no sales for them. Now of course things are 
different. And when you see a group of youngsters playing 
commandos or shooting it out with wooden guns, think of 
these children of other lands who have actually been shooting 
with live‘ammunition, and say a prayer for their future. For 
now the heroic day is over for them. They are children again. 
They are supposed to revert to the ways of children, and 
also to the accepted ways of a life where war is finished. But 
how can they? One can only hope. 


Clem an tfIDom an 
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Power of Suggestion 


THE POWER of suggestion is in itself too terrible a 
weapon to use except with great caution. My small grandson, 
not yet four, said to me last week, “The Germans are all gone 
out of the land now.” He was afraid and wanted my reas- 
surance. Later he came again, asking, “Are all the Germans 
really dead now?” This is what he must have culled from the 
radio, which he turns on at will, trying to get marches, his 
great favorite, but of course the air is often full of news and 
he hears that too. I am sure he does not know what Germans 
are but there is no doubt that this casual listening has told 
him they are something to fear. 

He is so young that he will forget it, of course, when he no 
longer hears it. And in our land it is at worst only a fear in: 
the mind. No bombs crash on our babies, forcing them to go 
crippled through life as with the children of other lands. No 
one has torn them from their parents or torn their parents 
from them. 

Our older children too will go on to something else when 
the war is over. Our difficulty will not be to train our boys 
and girls to stop shooting and go back to being children. But 
we ought to face now one difficulty with us and ahead of us. 

I read of a little French boy who helped his father poison 
the well which the enemy would use. He felt he was a patriot. 


Poisoning Minds 


IN THIS COUNTRY we do a different sort of poisoning, 
and it is not heroic. We poison the minds—and not of the 
enemy but of our own. We speak our dislike or hate of cer- 
tain religions and certain races in the hearing of our children. 

Some years ago at a movie in the super-Republican town 
where I live I heard children hissing the President. Why? 
Only because they had heard hate of him preached in their 
homes. And this year during the campaign I heard a well- 
bred man say—and with several of his children listening—that 
he would like to see Roosevelt killed. Now the child takes 
such a statement literally, for children do not differentiate 
phrases as grownups do. This year the Democratic group in 
my town asked for and were given a store on our main street 
for their headquarters. They occupied it for one day, with 
children making odd noises outside, and that night someone 
chalked on the sidewalk in front of the shop: “A vote for 
Roosevelt is a vote against Christians.” The children stood 
around reading it and then went up and down chanting the 
phrase. I am not here defending candidate or party; I am 
only regretting the effect on the plastic mind of a child. 

So let us give as our best gift to our children this year, 
along with the Christmas tree and the small gifts, the gift of 
tolerance. It is an invisible gift nor will the child know or 
care about it, but it will last him through life. Men and 
women of good will are the ones who are promised peace on 
earth, you remember. But how can we have any peace, in 
home or nation or world, if we do not ourselves teach and 
live that tolerance which alone can bring peace? 
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Nostalgie Charm 

Vholesome, entertaining, and technically superior in all 
tments, MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS is one of those rare 
binations that spell success for the producers and com- 
satisfaction for every member of the family. Appealing 
rformances by Judy Garland and Margaret O’Brien, a lilt- 
vusical score, and the general atmosphere of nostalgic 
rm: permeating the entire production make it one of the 

njoyable cinematic pleasantries of recent memory. 
ickground for the story is St. Louis in 1903, a year when 
ks all over the country excitedly discussed the Centennial. 
ellent study of family life, with the accent on humorous 
scent problems and intrigues, it is embellished with at 
two hit songs and an attractive Technicolor treatment. 
\lways dependable Judy Garland -has never been more 
ff and Margaret O’Brien, the winsome moppet, an- 
es a goodly portion of the laurels. Mary Astor, Leon Ames, 
fom Drake, Marjorie Main, and Joan Carroll help consider- 
n this homey sketch of a recent yesteryear. It is recom- 


led wholeheartedly for the next family movie excursion. 
ViGM ‘ 


Pan-Americana 

lhe makers of BRAZIL have done yeoman service both for 

kers of good entertainment and those who have winced 
igh so many movie depictions of life below the Rio 

G le. It stands comparison with the best Latin musicals 
d out by Hollywood. 

Cleverly satirizing those writers who pose as experts after a 
week jaunt through embassy offices and cocktail lounges, 
scribes the adventures of an American authoress-on just 

uch a trip. She had penned a witty tome entitled Why Marry 

Latin? prior to her visit. The airy insolence of her attitude 

oon whittled down to something resembling courtesy by a 
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Sta GE and 


By JERRY COTTER 


young composer-singer in Rio de Janeiro. Eventually she dis- 
regards her own epigrammatic advice and marries the hand- 
some Brazileno. Several gay and tuneful sequences bolster the 
featherweight story with one fiesta number being particularly 
enjoyable. Virginia Bruce and Tito Guizar are completely 
believable in the principal roles, with Edward Everett Horton, 
Robert Livingston, Veloz and Yolanda, Aurora Miranda and, 
briefly, Roy Rogers lending staunch support. 

An amiably entertaining family musical, it is also a most 
heartening sign that the screen has at long last awakened to 
its responsibilities. Brazil will be of greater value to the cause 
of inter-American unity and understanding than a shipload of 
“good-willers” or a thousand propaganda leaflets. (Republic) 
Saga of Courage 

Few stories of personal bravery in this war can compare 
with the exciting account of the original raid on Tokyo, 
executed under the skillful leadership of Lt. Col. Doolittle. 
In THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO that heroic exploit 
is recreated, based on the personal experience of Captain Ted 
Lawson, who participated in the mission. 

The production was a tremendous undertaking, and the 
result is one of those rare thrill-a-minute films that will leave 
its impress long after you’ve left the theater. Interwoven into 
the drama of the training and the raid itself is a slight thread 
of romance that serves adequately to balance the story. Basi- 
cally this. is Lawson’s story, relating in detail the part he 
played in the raid. 

Van Johnson, Robert Walker, Phyllis Thaxter, Horace 
McNally, and Dorothy Morris are splendid, and Spencer 
Tracy handles his appearances as Jimmy Doolittle with his 
usual expert touch. Timely and thrilling, this sturdy page 
from recent war history can be rated among the outstanding 
pictures of the current season. (MGM) 


Judy Garland and Margaret O’Brien share the 
laurels in the entertaining “Meet Me In St. Louis” 
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Reviews in Brief 

That zaniest of radio and screen comics, Bob Hope, 
scampers and grimaces through the Technicolor paces of the 
ludicrous fantasy THE PRINCESS AND THE PIRATE. The 
tone of the humor restricts the picture to adult audiences, but 
in that classification it more than fulfills requirements for 
scatterbrain comedy. Victor McLaglen, Walter. Brennan, and 
Virginia Mayo offer assistance in those brief periods when 
the camera is not being focused on the star. The laughs are 
fast, furioys, and welcome, provided that you enjoy the Hope 
style of Simple Simon fun making. (RKO-Radio) 


In its musically nostalgic moments, BOWER¥ TO BROAD- 
WAY is quite good, but when it attempts to go dramatic, the 
result is far from satisfactory. Songs of the Lillian Russell era 
scattered throughout the unreeling offer pleasant memories 
for those who remember when. Jack Oakie, Peggy Ryan, 
Susanna Foster, Leo Carrillo, Andy Devine, Frank McHugh, 
Donald O’Connor, and Ann Blyth are some of the players in 
this cavalcade designed fer the acquiescent adult. (Universal) 


The adjustments faced by the why-wait war brides and 
grooms are treated superficially and interminably in THE 
VERY THOUGHT OF YOU. If all the knotty postwar 
marital problems that will arise could be ironed out as satis- 
factorily as those in this lightweight comedy there would be 
little cause for concern. Unfortunately, the real-life situation 
promises to be more troublesome. As adult trivia, this is fairly 
interesting, due principally to Dennis Morgan, Eleanor 
Parker, William Prince, and Dane Clark in the leading roles. 
(Warner Bros.) 


Subtlety is the absent element in LOST IN A HAREM, 
the latest Abbott and Costello rondelay. Only the title is new, 
the gags and the action adhering closely to the roughhouse 


Spencer Tracy points out a few targets to Robert Walker 
and his fellow flyers in “Thirty Seconds Over Tokyc” 


pattern. Adults who relish broad humor will find this farce 
on a level with the team’s previous best. (MGM) 


Sparkling portrayals by two top screen farceurs make 
PRACTICALLY YOURS par plus entertainment for the 
adult side of the auditorium. A returning air hero finds that 
the press and public have created a romance for him with a 
former co-worker. It all started with a garbled radio message 
from his plane shortly before he had crashed into a Jap car- 
rier. If you’ve seen more. than two movies in your lifetime you 
know that it ends to the complete satisfaction of the couple 
and the more romantically inclined. Neither Claudette Col- 
bert nor Fred MacMurray have ever given poor performances 
and measure up to standard in this. In addition to their 
likeable interpretations, gay dialogue and humorous situa- 
tions put this on the credit side, though restricted to adult 
consumption. (Paramount) 


Pat O’Brien, George Murphy, and Carole Landis set a 
merry pace for whodunit fans in HAVING WONDERFUL 
CRIME, a combination of mystery and comedy that steers 
a midway course between the two extremes. While not spec- 
tacular, it has more than the usual quota of fun and suspense, 
which together with the play acting of the principals adds 
up to a session of above-average adult fun. (RKO-Radio) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS utilizes practically all of 
the clichés employed in the lavish screen musicals. Based on 
the Broadway hit in which Ethel Merman appeared, it has 
gained little in transition to celluloid. This variation on an 
old theme enlists the services of Carmen Miranda, Vivian 
Blaine, Michael O’Shea, Perry Como, and Sheila Ryan, but 
their labors are in vain. (20th Century-Fox) 


A fairly amusing adult comedy, TOGETHER AGAIN, 
garners most of its sparkle and zest through the polished 
portrayal of Irene Dunne. Returning to the realm of humor 
after a series of dramatic roles, the star proves once again 
that she is an actress of rare versatility, equally effective in 
comedy.or serious drama. Charles Boyer, tenaciously clinging 
to that pseudo accent, is somewhat less than mediocre, but 
Charles Coburn does splendidly. Story value is nil, though 
there are some sprightly moments, and the Dunne perform- 
ance offers sufficient compensation for those adults who ad- 
mire intelligent interpretation. (Columbia) 


Tito Guizar and Virginia Bruce are romantic co-stars in 
the elaborate inter-American musical production, “Brazil” 
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Hollywood's paean of praise to its own efforts in amusing 
the visiting servicemen takes the form of a sprawling, routine 
musical featuring a dozen top stars, one song hit, and a 
threadbare plot. HOLLYWOOD CANTEEN is the story of 
two soldiers who return from the South Pacific combat area, 
meet the famous stars, and also find romance under the pro- 
tecting wing of the cinema capital’s headquarters for service 
visitors. Joan Leslie, Robert Hutton, and Dane Clark are the 
principal figures in the story with Roy Rogers, Joan Crawford, 
Joe E. Brown, Jane Wyman, Bette Davis, Jack Benny, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, and many others offering brief support. 
Though trite and true to formula, this musical romance offers 
a measure of diversion for the undemanding. (Warner Bros.) 


Somber psychological melodrama, DARK WATERS, based 
on a Saturday Evening Post story, is a study in suppressed 
fear. The studied, deliberate pace of the film lends emphasis 
to the undertone of terror most effectively. Set in the bayou 
country of Louisiana, it will find its most receptive audience 
among the less sensitive adults. Merle Oberon, Fay Bainter, 
Thomas Mitchell, and Franchot Tone maintain the illusion 
adequately in this latest entry in the horror sweepstakes. 
(United Artists) 


Werfel Parable 

EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, produced by The Theatre Guild 
from Franz Werfel’s book, is a brilliant piece of play making, 
though not without flaws. Ethel Barrymore is largely respon- 
sible for the brilliance, contributing a characterization power- 
ful in its simplicity and vibrant with her inimitable per- 
sonality. The few defects can be traced to the direction which 
inclines toward stilted tableaux projection in the first two 
acts, then permits the pendulum to swing perilously toward 
hysterical dramatics in the closing scene. But these are only 
minor imperfections in a play that has dignity, grandeur, 
and the ability to hold an audience spellbound. 

Werfel’s story is not as compelling nor appealing as The 
Song of Bernadette, and performed by a less able personage 
than Miss Barrymore might have been just mediocre. The 
principal character is Teta, a Czech cook, who believes that 
she can buy her way into Heaven. Acting on this assumption, 
she spends her life’s earnings to send a nephew through school 
and the seminary, believing that his priestly prayers will assure 
her salvation. For twenty-five years she meets his every written 
demand for money. Only when she pays him a surprise visit 
does she discover that he had never been ordained, but had 
degenerated into a disreputable carnival charlatan who had 
been living on her meager bounty through the years. Stunned, 
brokenhearted, and afraid, she makes a pilgrimage to Rome 
seeking comfért from the Holy Father. In a very impressive 
scene, she talks to Pope Pius XI, who comforts the distraught 
cook, telling her that Heaven is gained only by love and 
sacrifice. At this point, amateur theatricalism takes over, call- 
ing for Teta’s death in the Vatican reception hall immediately 
after the Holy Father leaves the room. This artificial touch 
detracts from the previous effectiveness of the play, even 
though Miss Barrymore handles the scene exceedingly well. 

Albert Basserman is dignified and properly impressive as 
Pope Pius, even though his-heavy accent is definitely out of 
place. Martin Blaine is the best of the supporting players as 
a young priest who accompanies the disillusioned Teta on 
her pilgrimage. Whatever its shortcomings may be, Embezzled 
Heaven is a play that no drama lover can afford to miss. 


Reminiscences 

John Van Druten’s sympathetic pen has accomplished a 
masterpiece of adaptation in transferring the Kathryn Forbes 
book Mama’s Bank Account into stage terms. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, the composers, have turned producers tempo- 
rarily to present it under the title, I REMEMBER MAMA. 


of a gentle sort and a series of co-ordinated vignettes 
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Practically plotless, the production i is dependent on humor 


around a Norwegian family in prewar San Francisco. 

ing of dramatic import happens to “Mama's family,” but 
the little homely, familiar events that go to make up the 
have been so deftly presented that even the simplest 
become vitally interesting. Mady Christians lends distinction 
to the part, her best American opportunity to date, and 
Homolka is thoroughly convincing as the alcoholic Ung 
Chris. Joan Tetzel, Marlon Brando, Adrienne Gessner, Ri 
ard Bishop, and Frances Heflin contribute splendid bits toa 
engaging cameo. 


The Pooka 

HARVEY is one of those droll hilarities that appear on the 
theatrical scene all too infrequently. It has taken audience 
by.storm and is already vying with Oklahoma! as the out 
standing current attraction on Broadway. An original play by 
Mary Chase, it gives Frank Fay the chance he has awaited for 
years. Taking full advantage of the paradoxes, the enop 
mously funny situations, and the splendid Chase, witticisms, he 
presents a comic portrayal unsurpassed and even unequally 
in the past decade. 

Cast as one Elwood P. Dowd, an amiable tippler, Fay 
life miserable for his socially ambitious widowed sister 
her daughter by his insistence on touring the town with 
“Harvey,” not to mention bringing him home for afternoon 
tea or dinner. Now Harvey is, as the Celtics call them, « 
“pooka.” He is a white rabbit, six feet tal} and the mental 
equal of Einstein, visible only to Elwood who had met him 
one night while leaning against a lamppost. His sister, played 
magnificently by Josephine Hull, the eccentric spinster of 
Arsenic and Old Lace, finally decides that Elwood’s hallu 
cinations need treatment. She takes him to Dr. Chumley’s 
Rest, a sanitarium for psychopaths. But it is the excitable 
lady herself who is confined, while mild-mannered Elwood 


_ goes off with the medico for a tour of the town. He returns 


some time later, alone, because “Harvey” and the doctor, now 
fast friends, were still arguing someplace about the evening's 
expenses. Finally, when all the complications have seemingly 
been straightened out and Elwood is about to be cured of 
his fancies, his sister decides against it. She and Elwood and 
“Harvey” go home. 

Fantastic as it is, there is a considerable amount of Shavian 
wit and subtlety about the play. Those adults who do not 
demand literalism in their entertainment, will find the 
humor, the superb playing, and the excellent writing in 
Harvey a gay and ludicrous substitute. 


Another New Play 

In Army lingo, SNAFU means “Situation Normal—All 
Fouled Up.” As comedy fare it turns out to be an amusing 
offering, blending laughs with satire and some serious 
thoughts about the returning servicemen. Regrettably, por 
tions of the dialogue and plot are objectionable, the result 
of an obvious lack of sufficient humor to carry the plot along. 
The oblique dialogue snatches add absolutely nothing to the 
over-all effectiveness, serving merely as a sop to those who 
demand that humor be suggestive. 

The situation in question is the problem confronting one 
set of parents in their efforts to adjust themselves to their 
soldier son returned from the fighting zone when the Army 
discovered he was only sixteen. Billy Redfield interprets the 
adolescent veteran with a great deal of skill and understand- 
ing, while Russell Hardie and Elspeth Erie are equally good 
as the distressed parents. Patricia Kirkland, the daughter of 
screen star Nancy Carroll, Enid Markey, and Eugenia Del 
arova are well cast in roles of lesser importance. Staged with 
the usual George Abbott finesse, this comedy drama belongs 
in the category of partly objectionable adult material. 
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Associate Justice Jackson administers 
to Sergio Osmena the oath of office 
as President of the Philippines 







By JAMES K. EYRE, JR. 


HEN Manuel Quezon died on Au- 

gust 1, 1944, and Sergio Osmefia 
took the oath of office as President of 
the Philippines, it was clear to all who 
had any knowledge of the new President 
and his policies that the keystone of his 
administration would be an even more 
harmonious Filipino-American co-opera- 
tion in the postwar period. 

According to the Philippine Constitu- 
tion, President Manuel Quezon’s term 
of office should have expired on Novem- 
ber 15, 1943, with Sergio Osmefia suc- 
ceeding him, but Osmeiia himself initi- 
ated a movement for the continuation 
of Quezon as President for the duration 
of the war, deeming it unwise to effect 
achange in government at the time. 

As one of the outstanding political 
figures of the Far East, the new Presi- 
dent of the Philippines obtained wide- 
spread recognition for his wisdom and 
statesmanship in the service of his coun- 
try. In 1943, while he was still Vice- 
President of the Government-in-Exile, 
he was largely responsible for the pas- 
sage by Congress of legislation which re- 
affirmed the principles of the Atlantic 





President 


Charter to the people of the Philippines 
and other countries of the Far East. 

President Roosevelt had sent a mes- 
sage to Congress suggesting that legisla- 
tion be passed to clarify the position of 
our Government in relation to the 
Philippines, but the resolutions made 
slow progress in our legislative body. 
Because of the illness of President Que- 
zon, Osmefia quietly stepped into the 
breach and largely through his efforts 
the legislation was finally passed. 

The resolutions give to the President 
of the United States authority to pro- 
claim the independence of the Philip- 
pines as soon as feasible after the 
Japanese are driven from the archipela- 
go. They further provide that the United 
States will help in the rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of the war-ravaged Philip- 
pines. But, most significant of all, the 
legislation stipulates that the United 
States is to construct and maintain mili- 
tary, naval, and air bases in the Philip- 
pines after the latter has been granted 
its independence. The construction of 
these bases should be a vital contribu- 
tion toward a security system for the 
entire Pacific region. 

In addition to playing an important 
role in the enactment of this long-range 


Like his predecessor, Manuel 
Quezon, the new Philippine 
President advocates friendly 
co-operation with the U. S. 
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policy, President Osmeiia is now render- 
ing invaluable aid to General Mac- 
Arthur in the counterinvasion of the 
Philippines. In response to appeals by 
Osmefia and MacArthur, Filipino guer- 
rillas are giving effective assistance to 
the American expeditionary force against 
the Japanese. This unshaken loyalty of 
the Filipino people to the cause of free- 
dom is positive indication that the plans 
which President Osméiia and the Ameri- 
can Government perfected at Washing- 
ton for subsequent collaboration _be- 
tween the Philippines and the United 
States were not conceived in vain. 

The maturity and breadth of vision of 
President Osmeiia are the outgrowth of 
a long and distinguished career. He was 
born September 9, 1878, in the city of 
Cebu, where he received his early edu- 
cation. In 1896, his law studies at the 
University of Santo Tomas were inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the Philippine 
Revolution which was succeeded by the 
events of the Spanish-American War. 
Through an unfortunate and costly mis- 
understanding, the friction which de- 
veloped between the Filipinos and the 
American forces resulted in open hos- 
tilities and bloodshed. Refusing to take 
up arms against the great republic across 
the Pacific, Osmeiia chose to support his 
people by writing for one of the leading 
Filipino journals advocating the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. 

As a student at Santo Tomas, Osmefia 
received very favorable impressions of 
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America and its government. This feel- 
ing lingered on and was strengthened 
by his personal experiences with Ameri- 
cans» In 1900, when General Arthur 
MacArthur, father of our commander in 
the Southwest Pacific, was Military Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, Osmefia re- 
turned to Cebu and established a news- 
paper there. 

\t that time, conditions were still in 

transitional] state in the Philippines, 
the newspaper was subjected to 
military censorship by the local officials 
of the United States Army. But Osmefia 
was permitted to support as a candidate 
for governor, in the first such election 
held in the province, the Filipino gen- 
eral who previously had led the forces 
of insurrection against the United States 
in Cebu. 

[wo years later Osmefia himself was 
elected governor, and in 1907 he became 
Speaker of the newly created National 
\ssembly. It was through his leadership 
in this legislative body for a decade and 

half that the foundations were laid 
for an ever-increasing participation of 
the Filipinos in the national government 
of the Philippines. 

\lthough a persistent advocate of 
Philippine independence, Osmefia has 
never lost faith in his belief that it can 
be acquired by peaceful means. Equally 
1¢ is his devotion toward America 
for the assistance which she has given to 
his country. This attitude was clearly 
demonstrated on one occasion during 
World War I, when Osmeiia attended 
a large public meeting in Cebu shortly 
after declaration of war on Ger- 
many. A prominent American in the 
Philippines openly denounced the polli- 
cies pursued by President Wilson and 
his administration. Sergio Osmeiia took 
advantage of the opportunity to state 
categorically that the Filipino people 
approved and appreciated the . course 
which the United States had chosen to 
follow. Needless to say, his speech was 
echoed far and wide in the Philippines. 

Years later, when war appeared immi- 
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‘other officials of 


nent in the Pacific, Osmefia, like the 


the Commonweaith 
Government, pledged his full support 
to the United States. During the dark 
days of Bataan and Corregidor he never 
lost faith in the ultimate victory of 
America over Japan. 

Typical of the unexpected events 
which sometimes occur in politics, Os- 
mefia in 1922 found himself pitted 
against Manuel Quezon, his close friend 
and collaborator during previous years, 
in a dispute over the control of the 
Nacionalista Party. Placing loyalty to his 
country above personal interest, he ac- 
quiesced to the realities of the situation 
and watched Quezon become President 
of the Senate in the Assembly, or Legis- 
lature, as it was now called. Still sharing 
with Quezon the leadership of his party 
and of his people, Osmefia won a seat 
as Senator from Cebu. 


HE breach between the two men 

was quickly repaired and prior to 
the elections of 1925 their respective 
factions united to form the Partido 
Nacionalista-Consolidado, of which Que- 
zon was the accepted head. In 1935, 
Osmefia again united with Quezon on a 


‘national ticket for the elections prere- 


quisite to the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth Government. Their political 
union proved -successful, and Quezon 
and Osmeiia became President and Vice- 
President respectively. Six years later 
they received an overwhelming vote of 
confidence in the succeeding national 
election. Their country suddenly en- 
gulfed by the horrors of war, President 
Quezon and Vice-President Osmeiia took 
their second oath of office on Corregidor, 
December 30, 1941. 

While on Corregidor, Osmeiia super- 
vised the burning of Philippine currency 
on open ground during an aerial attack 
by the enemy. Oblivious to the falling 
bombs, he calmly went on with the work 
and completed the destruction of the 
money so that it would not fall into 
Japanese hands. 





~o, Your Honor, but - - - 


>» A railroad shopman had been drawn on a 
Federal grand jury and didn’t want to serve. 
When his name was called he asked the judge 
to excuse him. “We are very busy at the shops,” 


said he, “and I ought to be there.” “So you are ¢ 
one of those men who think the railroad couldn’t 
get along without you,” remarked the judge. 
“No, your honor,” said the shopman. “I know it could get along 
without me, but I don’t want the railroad to find it out.” 
“Excused,” said the judge. 











After leaving Corregidor in Februa 
1942, he traveled to Cebu to rally the 
forces of resistance against the invaders 
in the unoccupied portion of the Philip. 
pines. One day, when he was conferring 
there with officials from several of the 
nearby provinces, a Japanese cruiser be- 
gan shelling the defenseless city. Some of 
the conferees wished to seek a safer spot, 
but Osmeiia quietly proceeded with the 
meeting during the bombardment, set- 
ting a fine example for the common 
people to follow. 

When the military situation became 
hopeless in the Philippines, it was no 
mere accident that Osmefia remained 
loyal to the United States and came here 
with President Quezon to work and plan 
for the liberation of his country. More 
than any of his compatriots, he has been 
traditionally the leading exponent of 
Filipino-American collaboration. 

With reference to the final phases of 
the war, President Osmefia has made it 
known that whenever and wherever the 
Filipinos are called upon to contribute 
men and resources to fight the common 
enemy, they will be glad to do so. More- 
over, his government will co-operate 


wholeheartedly with the United States in | 


re-establishing normal conditions in the 
Philippines. Already the Philippine 
Commonwealth has set up a provisional 
government on Leyte. This teamwork 
between Americans and Filipinos will go 
a long way toward a speedy reconquest 
of the strategic archipelago. 

When President Osmeiia splashed 
ashore at Leyte with General MacArthur 
from a landing barge, he had a personal 
interest in the proceedings. When he 
departed from the Philippines more than 
two years ago he was forced by circum- 
stances to leave his family there, with 


. the exception of one daughter, Mafia, 


who was then studying in America. 
Since that time he has had no direct 
contact of any kind with his wife and 


children in the Philippines. Deeply con-— 


cerned about their safety, he has been 
told that his son lost his life at the hands 
of a Japanese firing squad because he 
refused to renounce his loyalty to the 
United States. 

During recent months, when his per- 
sonal and public burdens have been 
especially heavy, President Osmefia has 
found much comfort in his religion. In 
the course of his recent stay in Wash- 
ington he faithfully attended Sunday 
Mass as well as a perpetual novena con- 
ducted at one of the local churches. 


Every Monday afternoon, this tall, thin 


man of distinguished countenance could 
be seen at these special services dedicated 
to peace. There, with his everyday wor- 
ries temporarily forgotten, the Filipino 
statesman gained a renewal of the moral 
and spiritual strength which has always 
characterized his leadership. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Nothing But the Truth 


> THe AMERICAN “press agent” is an imaginative and re- 
sourceful creature who understands the American public. The 
’ “e 


following account of a publicity man’s “stunt” comes from an 
article by Bennett Cerf in the “American Mercury”: 


Astute publicity men have extricated million dollar enter- 
prises from many a jam. One of their funniest stunts involved 
amagnate who “got in on the ground floor” of a new salmon 
amning project. The price of his stock was right, and the 
salmon was delicious. Unfortunately, the color of the salmon 
was pure white, instead of the customary pink. It tasted just 
as good as the best, but the public was used to pink salmon, 
and would have no truck with any other kind. The inventory 
reached alarming proportions, and bankruptcy loomed. Then 
the high-powered “public relations counsel” was called in. 
by printing just one line in big type on every can of salmon 
in stock, he cleaned out the inventory in exactly four months, 
and, if rival canneries had not secured an ultimate injunc- 
tion, would undoubtedly have put most of them out of 
business. The line that he suggested was simple. It read: 
‘THIS SALMON IS GUARANTEED NOT TO TURN 
PINK IN THE CAN.” 


A Very Short-Short 


> Joun Perer Toouey, publicity counsel, gave it to Bennett 
Cerf. He put it in his column “Trade Winds.” “The Saturday 
Review of Literature” printed it. Here it ts: 


A druggist and his friend were whiling away the hours on 
arainy night in the prescription room of the former's store. 
It was after closing time, and since it was chilly outside, the 
qonies took a couple of snifters and began to get rather 
mellow. Just then the night bell rang and a little girl came in 
asking for fifteen cents’ worth of spirits of nitre for her sick 
baby brother. The druggist gave her the medicine and she 
disappeared into the rainy night. 

Several minutes later, as they were laughing and joking, 
the druggist suddenly stopped short, noted the stain on his 
fingertips, and cried out: “My God—I gave that child nitric 
acid instead of spirits of nitre!” His friend suggested hurry- 
ing out and looking for the girl, but the druggist had never 


‘seen her before and said he’d never recognize her. He was 


dazed, frantic, a pitiful sight, ready to collapse. He visualized 
the suffering of the ill child, its struggles, and its death. The 
liquor was dulling his senses, and he sat there, unable to 
move. 

Then, the night bell rang again, and the two men braced 
themselves for the worst. They opened the door. It was the 
little girl. Rain-soaked, her eyes red from crying, she stood 
there and wept. “Oh, mister,” she said, “something awful has 
happened.” The druggist gripped the counter. “I fell in a 
puddle of water on my way home and broke the bottle. 


al egorica 


Mother will punish me. I haven't fifteen cents. Won't you 
please give me some more nitre?” .. . 

The child screamed at the suddenness with which the drug- 
gist engulfed her in his arms. 


Behind the Nursery Rhymes 


> Few Prope are aware of the fact that many nursery 
rhymes have more meaning than at first appears. “The Cross” 
tells us about the origin of a few popular rhymes: 


The Phoenicians, Egyptians, Hindus, Japanese, and many 
other nations held that the world was laid as an egg by some 
gigantic bird; while, according to a Finnish legend, the egg 
broke, the yolk becoming the sun, the white the moon, and 
the bits of shell the stars. The impossibility of putting it 
together again, which is found in many forms of the rhyme 
“Humpty Dumpty,” is no doubt a relic of this idea. . . . 

The story told of “Little Jack Horner” is that at the time 
of the dissolution of the monasteries he was sent by the Abbot 
of Glastonbury to take some deeds concealed in a pie to 
Henry VIII. On his way there he “pulled out a plum,” that 
is, the title deed of the manor of Mells, near Glastonbury, 
and this is still owned by the Horner family today. . . . 

A rhyme with a historical explanation is “Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary.” Mary is taken to be Mary Tudor and the 
“quite contrary” to refer to her religious opinions, 2s opposed 
to those of her father, brother, and sister. The garden was 
the Church in England at that time, the silver bells the bells 
that were rung during Mass, the cockle shell was the emblem 
of the pilgrims, and the “pretty maids ali in a row” were 
the nuns whom she reinstated in the convents. 

“Mary Had a Little Lamb” has the distinction of being the 
only rhyme of which the origin can be proved in detail. A 
few years ago an inscription was placed on a grave in Llan- 
gollan, Wales, to the memory of Mrs. Mary Hughes, recording 
the fact that she was the heroine of the rhyme, “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb.” The author was Miss Buel, who remembered 
Mary as a little girl being followed to school one day by her 
pet lamb. 


Living Lamps 


> Up To THE PRESENT TIME, Our Scientists have been unable 
to match nature’s “light without heat.” By F. H. Bell in the 
“Ave Maria”: 


The old proverb, “Where tltere’s light, there’s heat,” is not 
necessarily true. The lightning bug and the glowworm are 
still producing the world’s brightest light without heat. Scien- 
tists have been studying these insects for years in an effort 
to reproduce their light. So far they have failed. Light with- 
out heat may be discovered some day, but at the present time 
the method of producing it is shrouded in mystery. In the 
tropics, according to an article by Winfred Heath in the 
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Mission Call, the fireflies and glowworms shed a far brighter ~ 


light than the American lightning bugs. In the West Indies, 
for example, the natives use a firefly lantern which consists 
of a three-story wicker cage filled with fireflies. These are 
quite as serviceable as our flashlights for lighting up the path 
at night. 

In Cuba, the click beetle is often used as an ornament by 
the women. It has a brilliant green light and looks like a 
living emerald. 


The Perennial Pun 


> Louis UNTERMEYER writes on “The Lowest Form of 
Humor” in “Good Housekeeping” from which the following 
extract is taken: 


Enshrined in my memory is the punster who was thrust 
in a closet and was warned that the door would be kept locked 
until he made a pun on the situation. Whereupon he shouted, 
“Oh, pun the door!” ... 

Dr. William Spooner was the unconscious inventor of an- 
other kind of pun. One Sunday in 1879, during a college 
service in Oxford, he ascended the pulpit and said, “We 
will now sing the hymn ‘Kinquering Congs their titles take’!” 
There was a dead silence, and the Reverend Spooner, des- 
perately trying to say “Conquering Kings” repeated his 
tongue-twisting error. This time the congregation burst into 
laughter—and a new form of punning was created: the 
Spoonerism. The word even got into the Oxford Dictionary, 
which gives such specimens of Spoonerisms as “a blushing 
crow” and “a well-boiled icycle.” 

But before long the legend outgrew the fact; the un- 
fortunate preacher was supposed to have complained that 
he was tired of addressing “beery wenches,” that it was 
“Kisstomary to cuss the bride,” that he felt “A half-warmed 
fish” rising in his breast, that he saw a cat “popping on its 
drawers,” that someone was “ocupewing his pie,” and that 
if things didn’t improve he would Jeave Oxford by the “town 
drain.” 


“It Can’t Happen Here” 


> THE GALE WHICH SWEPT the eastern seaboard some weeks 
ago brought the following story of a previous storm to the 
mind of a writer in the “Holy Name Journal”: 


One man had saved up for a certain type of rather expen- 
sive barometer and sent a precise order to Abercrombie-Fitch. 
When the gadget arrived, he-set it and in a few miriutes it 
gecorded hurricane. Whereupon he packed it up and penned 
e sharp letter to that reputable store demanding a new in- 
#rument. There were no such things as hurricanes in New 
England and the barometer was obviously defective. He ex- 
pected an apology and a new machine. In haste he went to 
the post office to mail both the package and the letter. When 
he returned home, his house had been blown away. 


Wisdom In Capsules 


> Every PeopLe has its proverbs. William Penn, in his advice 
to his children, said: “The wisdom of the nations lies in 
their proverbs. .. . Collect and learn them.” From “Sayings 
People Live By,” by Blair Niles, in “Woman’s Day”: 


Fear has always haunted man, and the wisdom of ex- 
agers would provide him with warnings so brief, so strik- 
ng, that he cannot forget them. 

“That's a spoon ye’ll sup sorrow with, yet,” the Irish cau- 
tion. The Chinese warn that “He who rides on a tiger can 
never dismount.” Russian experience reminds that “He who 
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offers his back should not complain if it is beaten.” ... 

Could a man be more pithily described than in the Irish 
saying: “He didn’t turn up when sense was being 
around.” Or the Yoruba Negroes’ remark that “All teeth. 
showing is no laughter.” Or the proverb of British Guiana 
which observes that “When trouble catch bulldog, puppy. 
breeches fit him.” And of course it is the French who 
that “If you would understand men, study women.” 

And there is the very essence of common sense in the 
Yoruba saying that “No one should ask the fish what hap 
pens on the land, nor the rat of what happens in the water.” 

As for cynicism, it could not be better expressed than in 
the West Indian: “Rich man sick, poor man drunk.” Or the 
Irish proverb that “He who is bad at giving lodging is good 
at showing the road.” And old Russia lives in the phrase, 
“When the Tsar has a cold, all must cough.” ' 





The Customer Isn’t Always Right 


> IN AN ARTICLE in “Harper's” Tina Safranski tells of a cus 
tomer who wanted what was displayed in a store window- 
and got it: 


It is hard to get any actual figures on the relation of 
window display to sales increases, but when an article appear 
in a window the demand for it obviously goes up immediately, 
Now that merchandise is scarce and people have so much 
money to spend, many stores actually discourage window 
shoppers by eliminating price tags and signs telling where 
the articles can be found in the store. 

One of the minor mysteries of retailing, even before the 
war, has always been why the average shopper who liked 
something in a window never could find anyone inside the 
store with the faintest idea where the article could be bought, 
or indeed anyone who had any acquaintance with the article 
at all. 

Sometimes, of course, the trouble is caused by a mistake, 
A woman appeared in the hat department of a big New York 
store not long ago and wanted the blue lace hat she had seen 
in one of the windows. The salesgirl didn’t know of any such 
hat and appealed to the department head. He knew nothing 
about it either, but said he would check up. What he found 
was that the “hat” was really a ruffled lace collar which some 
imaginative assistant had stapled hatlike onto a mannequin. 
A few ingenious and surreptitious stitches were all that was 
required to convert the $1.98 neckpiece into a $20.00 hat 
The customer was satisfied. 


Specialty—Sound Sleeping 


> In A coLuMN called “Lullaby,” “This Week Magazine” 
gives some prize bedtime stories. Here is one: 


Hugh Gibson tells the one about a not-too-brilliant diplo 
mat. Wherever he went, he consumed enormous quantities 
of coffee. Finally, someone asked him: “But doesn’t all this 
coffee keep you awake?” His answer: “No, but it helps.” 

Ex-Ambassador Gibson also tells this story of an associate 
whose specialty was sound sleeping. Once they were sharing 
a hotel room preparatory to taking an early morning train 
Gibson’s responsibility was to rouse his friend, get him to 
the station on time. 

When the alarm went off he shook his roommate, who 
only went back to sleep again. That routine was repeated 
several times. Finally, after violent shaking, the friend stirred 
feebly. “How is it possible for you to sleep so hard?” Gibson 
demanded in desperation. 

The friend opened one eye; then, as he relapsed into 
sleep again, he murmured, “Will power!” 
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His trial 
before the Roman governor, Jesus 
had suffered deepest mental anguish. 
His divine soul had been tortured by 
the blindness of men and their perver- 
sity, their weakness and their malice. 
His physical suffering had been limited 
to the fatigue of the journey to and from 
the palace of Herod. But now there was 
added bodily pain so acute and horrible 
that the vision of it had wrung this 
lament from the prophet, “There is no 
beauty in him, nor comeliness; and we 
have seen him, and there was no sightli- 
ness .. . Despised and the most abject of 
men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with infirmity ... He was wounded for 
our iniquities, he was bruised for our 
sins . . . He shall be led as a sheep to 
the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a 
lamb before his shearer . . . From the top 
of his head to the soles of his feet there 
was no soundness in him.” Pilate had 
ordered that the prisoner be scourged, 
and that meant physical agony so ter- 
rible and revolting that the evangelists 
rather than tell its barbarity simply state 
the fact that this preliminary act to a 
crucifixion was suffered by Jesus. 

Jewish law sanctioned scourging as a 
punishment but limited the number of 
strokes to thirty-nine lest, as the statute 
said, “thy brother depart shamefully torn 
before thine eyes.” But Roman law did 
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not limit the number 
of strokes. Frequently 
it was sheer muscular 
exhaustion on the part 
of the lictor that ended 
the brutality, and it 
was not uncommon 
that many a cross was 
cheated of its victim 
because the lash had 
done its work only too 
well. It was a form of 
torture Rome reserved 
for slaves and the low- 
est type of criminal, and its use on a 
citizen of the Empire was forbidden. The 
whip used was at times one similar in 
construction to a cat-o’-nine-tails—a han- 
dle and leathern thongs, to the ends of 
which were fastened small pieces of bone 
or tiny balls of lead. This was an awful 
instrument in the hands of an expert 
and cruel executioner. By deft turning of 
the wrist whole shreds of flesh could be 
torn from a body, and as was done to 
Jesus verify the prophecy, “They have 
numbered all my bones.” 

The one scourged was stripped, hands 
bound at the wrist and tied securely to 
a ring fastened to the top of a low col- 
umn, thus forcing the body to bend over 
and presenting a perfect target for most 
accurate beating. The Son of God was 
thus punished, and when the rope bind- 
ing His sacred hands to the pillar was 
cut, He dropped, gasping and exhausted, 
into a pool of His own most precious 
blood. 

It appeared that Pilate was not quite 
ready to pronounce the death sentence, 
and meanwhile his soldiers took matters 


Pilate faced a hard task that 

first Good Friday, and to his 

eternal regret he compromised 
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w The Judges of Christ 





PILATE FAILS 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C.P. 


° 
into their own hands. They had heard 
the oft-repeated accusation, “King of the 
Jews.” It gave them an idea—fiendish 
and appalling to us, but their notion of 
amusement. The tunic of Jesus was 
hastily thrown over His bruised and 
mangled body and, as St. Mark tells us, 
“The. soldiers led him away into the 
court of the palace, and they called to- 
gether the whole band.” When _ the 
members of the cohort not on official 
duty gathered together, the fun began. 
It was crude humor, humiliating in the 
extreme, and accomplished with a refine- 
ment of cruelty that seemed foreign even 
to the minds of the lowest type of 
Roman legionary. The jest bore all the 
marks of diabolical ingenuity. 

A king must be clothed in a royal 
mantle—St. Matthew narrates the first 
incident of the farce that was a tragedy, 
“And stripping him they put a scarlet 
cloak about him.” An old, discarded 
military coat well suited the purpose, 
and it was ready at hand. The King 
was dressed in garments worthy of His 
kingdom. Why the caricature was per- 
fect! A discarded Roman garment—what 
more fitting for a Jew who thought He 
was a king! But royalty wears a crown. 
“And platting a crown of thorns, they 
put it on his head.” The King must have 
a scepter, the sign of his authority. And 
so they indicated the kind of authority 
this King possessed by placing “a reed 
in his right hand.” They enthroned Him 
on a low bench, this pretender to the 
kingship of Israel, this rival to the mas- 
tery of Tiberius Caesar. They stopped 
and viewed the effect of their handi- 
work and found that it was good. Even 
the Man’s head now bore the color ol 
royalty, as tiny rivulets of blood stained 
his forehead and flowed down His face 
and made ruby jewels in His beard. 

But they have forgotten court eti- 
quette. This breach of courtesy was soon 
mended. The soldiers formed a long line 
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to pay obeisance to the King. “And bow- 
ing their knees they adored him.” But 
this act seemed too much like real hom- 
age, so their buffoonery was made more 
evident. “Hail, King of the Jews,” they 
shouted, and then “they took the reed 
and struck his head.” Some soldier, more 
degraded than his fellows, coughed up 
the foul phlegm of his throat and added 
a diversion to his form of mock venera- 
tion by spitting into the face of Jesus. 
Mercifully, a message from Pilate that 
the prisoner was wanted for further 
questioning put an end to this blas- 
phemy, too horrible to need comment. 
The parody of the coronation was over, 
but not that of justice. The King so 
mocked in private before the Roman 
cohort must now be subjected to final 
rejection by His own people. 

Pilate was horrified when he saw Jesus. 
He knew that the chastisement inflicted 
on this innocent Man by his orders had 
been done with complete brutality. His 
soldiers had spared Him nothing, but 
had gone far beyond the normal fulfill- 
ment of such a command. What a sorry 
sight, indeed, they had made of Him. 
The governor shuddered as he saw the 
crown of thorns—perhaps even the mob 
and the members of the Sanhedrin might 
be sated in their blood-lust by a sight 
of the Christ. 

St. John gives us the details of this 
attempt on the part of the procurator 
to touch the heart of Jesus’ enemies, 
“Pilate therefore went forth again, and 
saith to them: Behold, I bring him 
forth unto you, that you may know 
that I find no cause in him. (Jesus 
therefore came forth, bearing the crown 
of thorns and the purple garment.) And 
he said to them: Behold the Man.” But 
this gesture was in vain. St. John con- 
tinues, “When the chief priests there- 
fore and the servants had seen him, they 
cried out, saying: Crucify him, crucify 
him. Pilate saith to them: Take him you 
and crucify him: for I find no cause in 
him. The Jews answered him: We have 
a law; and according to the law he ought 
to die, because he made hiviself the Son 
of God.” 


All the submerged feelings of decency, 


fairness, honesty, and pity that the sight 
of Jesus had stirred up in the heart of 
Pilate now were outraged by the beastly 
cruelty of the reiterated clamor for a 
crucifixion. 

Once again Pilate had Jesus brought 
into his palace for private questioning, 
and he said to Him: “Whence art thou?” 
There was no answer. The procurator 
spoke again: “Speakest thou not to. me? 
Knowest thou not that I have power to 
crucify thee, and I have power to release 
thee?” The weakling talks of power— 
power that he has abused ever since the 
trial began. The very condition of the 
prisoner at the moment, a condition call- 


ing for the kindly ministration of sooth- 
ing ointment to ease the biting torture 
of the scourging, or the kindly act of 
lifting the circlet of thorns off His throb- 
bing head, were these the effects of 
power rightly used? 

Yet Jesus condescends to answer Pilate, 
“Thou shouldst not have any power 
against me, unless it were given thee 
from above. Theréfore he that hath 
delivered me to thee, hath the greater 
sin.” Again the words of Christ moved 
the procurator and made him feel the 
injustice of his previous actions. St. John 
tells us, “From henceforth Pilate sought 
to release him.” 

Outside in the courtyard there was a 
stronger determination which aimed at 
a crucifixion, and which would not be 
denied. The shouting had worked to a 
degree, and there was still the trump 
card to play. The moment had arrived 
when Pilate must be forced to ratify the 
death sentence, and the enemies of Jesus 
were resolute that the proceedings had 
been too long-drawn-out and a move for 
final action must be made immediately. 

Thus it was that when Pilate returned 
to the balcony they did the talking, “If 
thou release this man, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend. For whosoever maketh 
himself a king, speaketh against Caesar.” 





> Saints and poets are hills touched 
with the dawn while the valley is 
in darkness. 

—AUSTIN O’MALLEY 





When Pilate heard these words he was 
desperately frightened. He knew they 
were no mere idle threat. The Sanhedrin 
would send its committee to Rome to 
make a report and color it to suit their 
fancy. He knew Tiberius and feared him. 
The procurator could see himself re- 
called to Rome, when the harm had been 
done. Loss of office, and with it all 
chance of promotion to a post of greater 
distinction than the governorship of 
despised Judea, would be the least pun- 
ishment meted out to him. It might even 
be exile. And the Emperor was jealous 
of his imperial dignity. Was justice to™ 
one Jew worth all the dread possibilities? 

“He brought Jesus forth, and sat down 
in the judgment seat . . . and he said 
to the Jews: Behold your king. But they 
cried out: Away with him; away with 
him; crucify him. Again the governor 
spoke, “Shall I crucify your king? The 
chief priests answered: We have no king 
but Caesar.” It was the final national 
apostasy made by the religious leaders of 
the nation. The tremendous rejection of 
the Son of God in favor of the Emperor. 
It won the day. Pilate “then therefore 
delivered him to them to be crucified.” 





THE ‘f SIGN 


He pronounced the official sentence on 
Jesus, “Thou shalt go to the cross.” 
Pilate left the place of judgment. He 
ignored the obsequious salutations of the 
Sanhedrists and entered the palace, 
ashamed of his manhood. Once ‘again he 
had been beaten by these men whom he 


hated, beaten by the same kind of argu-. 


ments they had used against him before, 
They had hooted him in Caesarea and 
gained their point. When he tried to 
outsmart them, they had outgeneraled 
him, and this time had added the stigma 
of official rebuke from Rome. Now he 
had been worsted again, and a truly just 
Man was going to the cross to die in 
agony. The Man was innocent, but he, 
Pontius Pilate, Governor of Judea, had 
condemned him. 

How he loathed the sanctimonious 
hypocrisy of the high priests and their 
pliant satellites, and the unreasoned 
echoing by their crowd of their carefully 
fashioned lies. “My kingdom is not of 
this world .°. . Everyone that is of the 
truth heareth my voice . . . I find no 
cause in him . . . Nor Herod neither . . . 
Crucify him . . . away with him... I 
find no cause in him . . . the Son of 
God.” Could he ever forget this morn- 
ing? Would that sentence, “Thou shalt 
go to the cross,” always haunt him? 
Would the memory of Jesus the Christ, 
sent by him to death, eventually fade 
from his consciousness? Pilate wondered. 

No one can deny the fact that Pilate 
faced a hard task on the first Good 
Friday. He did. But no one can free him 
from guilt. The Christian Credo “I be- 
lieve in . . . Jesus Christ who .. . suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, 
and was buried,” will be repeated until 
the end of time. The procurator had a 
solemn duty to perform. He was the 
civil judge of a man falsely accused. That 
the Man was also the Son of God only 
made the crime done more grievous. The 
governor compromised with duty, and 
as a result innocence suffered, evil 
triumphed, and virtue was betrayed. 

History reveals the moral cowardice 
of many another Pilate at whose hands 
justice was violated because duty was 
not performed. Every day life portrays 
the failure of the average man who seeks 
by compromise to settle life's problems. 
The result is always the same, eternal 
principles are junked, and the expedi- 
ency of the moment rules the day. 

But there are those, and fortunately 
for the world the number is legion, who 
see in Jesus Christ victimized by Pilate, 
the inspiration of their daily living, and 
who learn from His suffering to outlaw 
compromise with divine principles. It is 
no wonder that their firmness of charac- 
ter and ethical nobility carried into the 
scope of their business, family, and civic 
obligations make them God’s noblemen 
destined for eternal knighthood. 
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By LIEUT. C. K. BLACKBURN 
U.S.N., Retired 


“T'S like handling a bunch of mos- 

quitoes.” The speaker was Lieut. 
Commander J. T. (Tom) Blackburn, 
U. S. Navy. He was referring to his job 
of training the squadron of fighter 
planes he was later to take to the South 
Pacific. The young officer did not know 
then how deadly would be the sting of 
his mosquitoes. The poison for the 
Japanese which was to send Blackburn’s 
squadron, Fighting Seventeen, back to 
the United States after seventy-nine 
days of combat with 154 Jap planes 
to their credit, was brewed during that 
training period. Before the pilots of 
the squadron joined their carrier, each 
man had confidence in himself, in the 
Corsair fighter he was to pilot, in the 
other fighter pilots of the squadron, 
and in the squadron commander. 

Aboard the carrier the skull and 
crossbones which was to give them their 
name was painted on each of the ships 
Fighting Seventeen would fly in combat. 
The symbol was a tribute to the Corsair, 
their plane—a reminder of how earlier 
corsairs had raised the Jolly Roger flag 
of skull and crossbones to their mast- 
head. The Skull and Crossbones squad- 
ron left the carrier as soon as they 
reached the fighting zone. They became 
land-based and fought over New Britain, 
New Ireland, New Georgia, and Bou- 
gainville. 

It didn’t take long for Fighting Seven- 
teen to begin to fill the squadron score- 
board with Jap flags, each flag register- 
ing a sure kill of a Jap plane. In the 
first fifteen days the squadron chalked 
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Lt. Comdr. J. T. Blackburn, whose squadron’s record will remain forever 


up fifteen flags on that board. They 
were starting. 

“Strangely,” Butch Davenport of 
Detroit, one of the thirteen aces the 
squadron had created by the time of its 
return, told the author, “we seldom 
thought of the men in the planes when 
we attacked. Our mission was to pro- 
tect the ships and the bombers we es- 
corted. The Jap planes threatened them. 
Our job was to keep any plane from 
getting close enough to loose a torpedo, 
drop a bomb, or strafe our convoys. The 
men in the Nip planes didn’t matter. 
The planes did.” 

Lieut. Ira (Ike) Kepford, former 
Northwestern backfield star, the leading 
ace of the squadron, with a kill of 
sixteen Jap planes to his credit, com- 
mented that the Japanese airmen seemed 
to run in streaks. “Some days they will 
be very good,” he said, “and other days 
they will mill around with no pattern 


Uncle Sam didn’t lose a ship or bomber that was “cov- 


ered” by Fighting Seventeen, top Navy fighting squadron 
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to their attack at all. Some of our new 
pilots are inclined to underestimate the 
performance of the Japanese planes and 
pilots till they have gone on a mission. 
That was my experience too. But after 
we tangle with the Japs we ‘get re- 
ligion,’ so to speak.” 

This respect for the Japs didn’t make 
Fighting Seventeen duck combat. On 
one sweep across the skies over Rabaul, 
Blackburn, with three of his squadron, 
had a half-hour running fight with 
thirty-five Japanese planes. The odds 
didn’t scare off the American fighter 
planes. The four of them acted with 
perfect co-ordination and teamwork. At 
the end of the battle eight Zeros had 
gone down in flames, and several others 
had been badly shot up. Not an Amer- 
ican plane was even hit. 

At night the fighter squadrons rest 
from their missions. They become ac- 
customed to the sound of the engines 
of “Washing Machine Charlie,” the 
inevitable Jap bomber that comes over 
every night in an effort to keep the 
pilots awake. The Jap doesn’t always 
drop bombs. He is just a nuisance. But 
the fighter pilots are prepared in case 
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he becomes nasty. Each one has a fox- 
hole just outside his tent. 

sutch Davenport tells an interesting 
story about one trip he made to his 
foxhole. “I wore silk pajamas every 
night,” he said. “Somehow it made me 
feel closer to home. It was the only re- 
minder I had of home except my pic- 
But I kept alongside my bunk 
1 foxhole outfit, a pair of boots and a 
slipover costume to cover my precious 
pajamas. Then one night Washing 
Machine Charlie let loose. The bomb 
exploded mighty close to our quarters. 
[ came out of my bunk like a shot. I 
didn’t think of my foxhole outfit. I 
ducked through the tent opening at a 
a minute, shouting, “This is it,’ 
and flung myself into my foxhole, bare- 
footed, silk pajamas and all. The gang 


tures 


mile 


kidded me about it for months—still do, 


some of them.” 
The pilots were not the only mem- 

s of Fighting Seventeen. The men 
ho fly the planes take off their hats 

» the men in their ground crews. The 
round-crew men were just as inter- 
ested in seeing the scoreboard of the 
squadron filled with Jap flags as were 
the pilots. Each man in the ground 
crew worked with his own pilot. When 
his ship returned late, the ground-crew 
1an was like a lost soul. The pilot was 
his” pilot, The minute his own plane 
landed he was there on the field. He 
s alongside it the instant it came to a 
(he Japs frequently did a thorough 
job of pasting the squadron’s planes. 
lhe mechanics of the squadron became 
ccustomed to it. The ground crew had 





to wangle new gear to replace that so 
badly damaged it could no longer be 
used. They had to patch up holes in 
the plane. They were responsible for 
making sure that every item of the 
ship’s equipment was ready for use be- 
fore the plane again took the air. The 
speed with which they could ready their 
planes determined how many of Fight- 
ing Seventeen could be at the Japs the 
next day. 

It was not always easy to replace 
damaged parts. Ground-crew mechanics 
have a way of finding needed gear 
that they don’t necessarily explain in 
full. Those in Blackburn’s Irregulars 
apparently were especially gifted along 
these lines. The record of availability of 
the squadron was high above that ef 
any other in the area. How the men in 
the ground crew made this possible is a 
“military secret” they do not divulge. 
The pilots didn’t speak of it. They only 
grinned. 

Perhaps the whole reason for the suc- 
cess of the squadron lies in those grins. 
Every man entitled to the Skull and 
Crossbones insignia was part of a team. 
They worked together in closest co- 
operation. When one of the group fell 
(they lost thirteen pilots) all the others 
had lost an intimate. Everyone knew 
that it might have been his number 
that the Japs has posted instead of that 
of the friend they had lost. There was 
no place in the air for the individualist. 
The safest way was the best way, work- 
ing closely with your wingman, help- 
ing him as he was helping you, sticking 
to formation, getting back again when 
a dog fight was over. 


A grinning steward pours hot coffee for Lieut. Commander Blackburn 
as the flier relaxes in his plane aboard a U. S. aircraft carrier 
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“THE +f Sicy 


“Ike” Kepford unwittingly gave the 
entire squadron proof of the value of 
teamwork. Ike and his wingman wer 
out on a routine attack on Rabaul. Th 
had to turn back as Ike’s wingman had 
plane trouble. The wingman had to 
back, and Ike knew that he couldn't gp 
in for the attack as a single. 

As he swung his ship around to follow 
his wingman in, Ike spotted an object 
way below him. He eased his plane down 
to investigate. It was a Japanese float- 
type fighter. Ike started in for the kill, 
Just before he fired, he checked behind 
him to make sure nothing was on his 
tail. 

The view he got was far from encour. 
aging. The Japs were there, not one or 
two, but twenty-odd pouring down to 
attack him. Ike went ahead with his at. 
tack on the float plane. ‘There was noth. 
ing else to do. With one brief squirt he 
sent the float plane down in flames. By 
that time the others were almost on him. 

One was well out in front. As he 
closed, Ike slowed down abruptly, 
The Jap misjudged the Corsair’s speed, 
overran, and suddenly was in front of the 
hard-pressed American pilot. Another 
burst from Ike’s guns and this ambitious 
Jap was gone from the skies. But a horde 
of enemies still remained. The cards 
seemed stacked against Kepford. 

The Jap planes were between Ike and 
the friendly bases. He had to try to make 
a run for it. He called urgently on the 
radio for help, but his transmission 
wasn’t clear. All that got through was, 
“They've got me boxed. Chalk up two 
for Ike if I don’t get back!” 


The Corsair, sleek, deadly sky raider, is one 
of the newest U. S. Navy fighting planes 
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December, 1944 


Three Japs with the latest, fastest-type 
e, spread out fanwise astern of the 
fleeing Corsair as the American pilot 
peld his ship right off the water, wring- 
ing every ounce of speed out of the 
e. The Japs dropped behind, but 
dowly, so slowly as to be agonizing. Each 
instant that the Corsair hurtled north, 
the gas gauge swung lower. Ike had to 
make a break to return toward home. 
Before long he would be out of gas and 
be forced down in Jap-controlled waters. 
A quick turn to the left with his wing- 
lop just clearing the waves brought un- 
expectedly fortunate results. The Jap on 
that side, too intent on, shooting Ike 
down, became careless. His wingtip 
ticked a wave at 300 miles per hour. 
The plane flipped end over end, carry- 
ing the Jap pilot to his death. Ike out- 
raced the others, and they soon aban- 
doned the chase. 

The American ace got home an hour 
late, thoroughly shaken by his narrow 
ecape, but unharmed. His faithful 
mechanics had waited for him when 
everyone else had given him up for lost. 
They climbed onto his wings and rode 
triumphantly in with him. 

The American papers in telling the 
sory of Fighting Seventeen emphasize 
the thirteen aces of the squadron. The 
pilots of the squadron do not. The two 
leading aces, “Ike” Kepford, and ““Tom- 
my” Blackburn, wear the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. They didn’t win it alone. 
They won it because each member of 
the squadron, pilot and ground crew 
alike, gave them the support which en- 
abled them to make their record. They 
speak of the squadron with pride, not 
of their individual records. 

When the members of the squadron 
went to Australia for leave after their 
first tour of less than a month, they had 
forty-seven Jap flags on their scoreboard. 
They had another name, too—the 
Bearded Pirates—to indicate their suc- 
cess at covering their faces with hair as 


aw 


well as at shooting down planes. Twen- 
ty-two pilots of the squadron each had 
one or more Jap planes credited to his 
score at that time. 

After the rest leave in Australia, the 
squadron returned to its job. The men 
were based at a new field on this tour. 
It was a “hot” field. Firing went on al- 
most all the time. They became so accus- 
tomed to it they hardly paid any atten- 
tion to whether the shells seemed to say 
“Whee Boom,” as they did when the 
Japs were firing, or “Boom Whee,” the 
sound as American shells sped toward 
the Jap lines. 


AP planes were nearby in _ large 

enough numbers to satisfy the most 
gluttonous pilot. These Japs seemed to 
want especially to break up the continu- 
ous flow of American ships and bombers 
that Fighting Seventeen helped escort. 
Not one ship was hit nor one bomber 
lost of all.those for which the Skull and 
Crossbones squadron provided protec- 
tion. Yet they flew more sorties and 
combat hours than any other fighting 
squadron in all the Pacific Area. 

As an advance celebration of George 
Washington's birthday, the Skull and 
Crossbones squadron took to the air on 
February 18 and headed for Rabaul to 
escort Navy bombers. Seven Jap planes 
plummeted earthward on that day in 
the deadly fire of the Irregulars’ planes. 
The next day they were back at the Japs 
again in the same place. This time they 
filled the skies over Rabaul with flaming 
Japanese planes as they knocked down 
sixteen to give them a two-day total of 
twenty-three. 

The pilots of the squadron say it’s 
pure bunk that the Japanese pilot never 
uses a parachute. The Japs jump unless 
they're killed, they all say, and they add 
that the minute a Jap plane starts to 
smoke the pilot hits the silk if he pos- 
sibly can. 

After the twenty-three bagged in the 





They Won the Game 


> Coach Dana X. Bible of Texas A. and M. College delivered a pep 
talk to his men that was perhaps the shortest, quietest, and most effec- 





tive in recent football history. 
His team had been badly beaten 
in the first half of the game. 
The interval between halves 
was one of silence and gloom 
in which the coach had nothing 
to say to the men on the 
bench. 

Then, when the time arrived 
for the team to return to the 
field, Coach Bible looked them 
over slowly and deliberately 
and said, “Well, girls, shall we 
gor” 

They won the game. 


~~ 
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two-day Washington’s Birthday spree, 
Fighting Seventeen had trouble finding 
Japanese opposition. Not again could 
they add another sure kill to their score. 
But they were not going to stop fight- 
ing. They rigged their trim little planes 
to carry light bombs and went off on 
bombing expeditions. They strafed Jap 
shipping. 

Then came the eve of the day on 
which they all knew they were to start 
back for the States. Every pilot except 
two packed his plane that night. They 
wanted nothing to delay their start back 
home. 

They were up bright and early the 
next morning, and were at chow when 
one of the pilots said, “I think those 
birds are shooting at us.” Everyone 
looked up, startled. If a Jap shell should 
hit a pilot’s ship, that pilot would have 
to wait. The Japs couldn’t do that. But 
they were trying. The sound of the shells 
said “Whee Boom” too plainly to be 
mistaken. 

Everyone cleared the mess hall in- 
stantly. One of the pilots who had not 
packed his plane the night before strug- 
gled to his ship with two suitcases and 
took off safely with them on his knees. 
The other didn’t even care. He left his 
gear behind and hot-footed it to his 
plane. Often before it had taken several 
cartridges for a pilot to turn over his 
propeller. That morning one was 
enough. Fighting Seventeen headed for 
the sky and home. 

The Fighting Seventeen Squadron 
about which this article is written is no 
more. Many of the men who wore its 
insignia will not return immediately to 
aerial combat. They will pass on their 
experience of the proper way to lick 
the Jap to others who will take their 
places in the skies. But the record of the 
squadron remains forever. They were at 
the time this is written the top Navy 
fighting squadron of the war, with 154 
sure kills and 77 probables. Only two 
of the squadron that started from the 
States lacked sure kills; both of them 
have probables. The squadron sank 7 
Japanese cargo ships and 17 Jap barges. 
This is the top fighter squadron record 
in the war. 

But the record of which the boys of 
Fighting Seventeen are proudest is that 
they never failed to complete an as- 
signment and that no ship was hit or 
bomber knocked down of all that they 
“covered.” As Commander Blackburn 
says, ““That’s what we were sent down 
there for.” To the men who helped 
compile these records Fighting Seven- 
teen will always live. They would like 
to see it built up anew under the old 
name. They want to see the name go on. 
Nothing would please them more than 
to have other pilots in a new Fighting 


_ Seventeen smash their record. 








Dear Members: 


I wish every one of you a 
Merry Christmas. Our mis- 
sionaries would like to 
send their Christmas wishes 
to each of you. Since this 
is impossible, they leave 
it to me to convey their 
sentiments of earnest good 
wishes, and to thank you 
for your faithful interest 
in their mission work. 


Did you notice the invita- 
tion form in the center of 
the magazine? I was 
tempted to write R.S.V.P. 
in the corner of it, with 
this interpretation: Re- 
member Sen-Fu Very Poor! 
(Sen-Fu means Spiritual 
Father in Chinese.) But I 
was afraid to be facetious 
with so serious an appeal. 


Our Club Letter is just 
between you and me, how- 
ever, and I know from your 
letters that you enjoy a 
little fun in them. 


I'll be sending you a new 
mite box for the coming 
year. Bust open the old 

one and let's see what kind 
of a Christmas present 
you've saved up for our 
missionaries. Send it to 

me by check or Money Order. 


Thanks a million, and God 
bless you! : 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Fi Comnnssiiclll aD 
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1 Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- | 
} mas bank and enroll me in your ; 
- Christmas Club for Christ. : 
F PUD 2-0: xe need aiielnca abuts ead wed eee 
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' it, MRE ER COREL Pe re ere } 
| City, State : 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. The Editor reserves © 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter appearing in 


the pages 
point. 


“And the Greatest of These .. .” 


| Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 


In her page, “Woman to Woman,” in 
the August issue, Katherine Burton 
points a much-needed lesson. 

Recently I lived several days with the 
Curé of a Belgian country parish. My 
first evening there, we sat smoking be- 
fore the kitchen hearth. (Such a kitchen! 
Even the floor of stone flags gleamed 
and shone.) A young lad of perhaps 10 
years of age came in to show the old 
man a package of candy that some sol- 
dier had given him. 

“Say Bon Soir to Monsieur l’Aumo- 
nier,” said the Curé, introducing me. 
The youngster did in a bashful, typical- 
ly boyish way. The Curé chuckled, patted 
him affectionately on the head, and dis- 
missed him. 

Then he leaned forward and said, “He 
is a little Jewish boy. For six months I 
keep him. His mother and father, if they 
are still alive, are somewhere in Brussels. 
He is the third that I do this for. I must 
keep them moving. Not too long in one 
spot. Now,” smiling, “it is all over, 
thanks to les Americains.” 

Thus did the saintly old pastor of an 
obscure country village in Belgium teach 
a lesson in genuine Christian charity. 
America could do with some of that 
spirit. 

(CHAPLAIN) FABIAN FLYNN, C.P. 
Hq. 26th Inf. 


P.S. The Belgian hierarchy and clergy | 


have been most courageous in their bold 
condemnation of Nazi tyranny. No com- 
promise for them. They have endured 


of the magazine is welcomed—whether for or against our view- 
Communications should bear the name and address of writers. 


unbelievable suffering and persecution. 
Many have been foully murdered. I met 
one Curé whose fingertips were beaten 
to a pulp by the satanic Gestapo. He 
listened to the radio. 


Argentina 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

My warm congratulations on your edi- 
torial on our Argentine Policy—or rath- 
er, our lack of such. It is gratifying to 
see a serene opinion on the matter 
written by a native, cultured American 
in the midst of an atmosphere saturated 
with hate, error, and prejudice against 
that beautiful, chivalrous, and progres- 
sive land. You have the right idea re- 
garding how we should handle the 
situation, but the trouble with our State 
Department is that they just ‘don't 
know better and are bungling the affair. 
They had a man who through being a 


career diplomat with experience in. 


Latin America (Mr. S. W.) knew some- 

thing about the situation, but probably 

just on that score they kicked him out. 
New York Car.os A. EsTEVE 


Overseas Mailbag 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I really cannot express adequately 
how much I have enjoyed reading your 
magazine over the past two years—during 
which time I have not missed a single 
issue. I have always looked forward to 


the receipt of each copy with a great — 


deal of expectation and am delighted to 
say that never once have I been disap- 
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pointed. While in the States my copies 
reached me quite regularly but out here 
in the field they were often many months 
en route, which fact, however, did not 
decrease their interest to me one whit. 

Unfortunately I have been forced to 
permit my subscription to lapse because 
of the uncertainty of my future address. 
You may be sure that I will renew just 
as soon as I know that I shall be in one 
place long enough to receive this excel- 
Jent magazine again. In the meantime 
my wife is saving the issues which I am 
unwillingly foregoing. 

Enclosed pleased find check for one 
hundred dollars for the Native Seminary 
Fund. I feel that this is but small return 
for the many hours of pleasant reading 
which your magazine has afforded me. 

Lt. Compr. G. E. MCNAMARA, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Salazar 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

A recent issue of a national weekly 
published an article “Salazar: Europe's 
Unknown Strong Man,” by Henry J. 
Taylor. The conceit of some great pub- 
lishers is sometimes amusing! 

Reference to your files will show that 
several years ago you evaluated Salazar 
in an article in THe Sicn in such a 
comprehensive way that to your readers 
the subject was surely not “unknown.” 

Likewise, the basic truth of the Span- 
ish Civil War was known to your readers 
long before the “liberal” weeklies 
thought their readers could stomach it. 

Canton, Ohio Epw. J. KURETH 


October Fiction 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I seldom read the short stories in THE 
Sicn, but the October issue was an ex- 
ception. I considered “Morning Fog” 
very good. It has realism, atmosphere, 
suspense, and a modest dash of pathos. 
Dorothy Brand ought to be cultivated. 
The’ second story, “His Own Street,” is 
also good as a psychological vignette. 

Boston, Mass. 


Anti-Pegler 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 

As I read the article on Westbrook 
Pegler in Tue Sicn I really felt it was 
just the kind Pegler would write about 
himself. You don’t suppose it is possible 
“Peg” wrote it and had this other man 
send it in? 

However, I still believe “Peg” is 
merely a hired labor fighter. “Peg” 
claims he works both sides of the street 
for “bad men,” but he doesn’t. He only 
hunts for the fallen brothers and sisters 
on the labor side. 

Plankinton, S. D. R. V. FitzGERaup 
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Tlames THAT ENDURE 





e Dickens’ inspiring story, “A 
Christmas Carol”, perpetuates the 
spirit and tradition of gift giving. 
To give with thoughtfulness as well 


The Pen that Endures for Generations 


SFA <a 


Immortal Author of 
A Christmas Carol 





Pride of skilled craftsmen, the 
Conklin ‘Glider’ assures years of 
efficient service and smooth writing 
pleasure. Guaranteed and Serviced. 





as meee, select me Conklin “Glider” See these magnificent 
new dignified Conklin | pey gud Pencil Set | Values at leading Drug, 
“Glider” Fountain Pen $395 Jewelry, Stationery and 
or Pen and Pencil set. Pen Only $275 Department Stores. 











Conklin 


14-KARAT GOLD 
Cushon Point 


Copyright 1944, The Conklin Pen Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 








Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


¢ Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
Por further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 

















THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentile Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 

DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 
a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply 
Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10841 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 








FRANCISCAN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in. this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 














YOUNG LADIES dssiting 10 enter 
th 


¢ Religious Life 
and devote their time and energy to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Mother Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
Warwick, N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E. 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michacl’s 
Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 
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LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas Southall Freeman. Vol. 
III. 862 pages. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $5.00 
This final volume in the trilogy on Lee’s 
lieutenants covers from Gettysburg to 
Appomattox and completes the exhaust- 
ive study of the Confederate Command. 
With sound good sense, Dr. Freeman has 
placed the conclusions of his study in 
the introductory chapter. The first con- 
clusion is the need of “professional train- 
ing in arms for men who were to exer- 
cise command.” 

“Stonewall”: Jackson had died on May 
10, 1863. At Gettysburg in July, Lee 
received little aid from “Old Pete” Long- 
street or Ewell. This was to be the theme 
of the concluding months of the war. 
Incompetence and inefficiency on the 
part of Longstreet, Ewell, and Stuart; 
lack of understanding with their com- 
manding general; new figures; decima- 
tion of troops by death and desertion; 
finally Appomattox and the death of 
the Confederacy. 

\ magnificently scholarly work, yet for 
all its exhaustive bulk, it makes amaz- 
ingly good reading. 

RAYMOND DURRELL 


THE ROAD TO SERFDOM 

By Friedrich A. Hayek. 250 pages. 

The University of Chicago Press. $2.75 
Professor Hayek, a world-famous econo- 
mist of Austrian birth, now a British 
citizen, sounds the tocsin in the cause 
of liberty. This dynamic book, like a 
bell hung from the heavens, calls to all 
freedom-loving peoples to stop and look 
in the direction they are heading. The 
author restates for our time the vital 
issues between liberty and serfdom. 

\re the democracies unknowingly 
traveling the totalitarian road? In an- 
swer, the author throws the searchlight 
of his penetrating mind along the road 
to serfdom. There stands revealed the 
march of the democracies—brain-trusters, 
economic planners, well-intentioned lib- 
erals, and sincere socialists—all, march- 
ing along that same highroad today, that 
the Fascists, Nazis, and Communists trod 
lockstep after the confusion of the last 
world war. The unpalatable truth is that 
today even the democracies are veering 
toward that same hated evil—totalitarian- 
ism—against which we are fighting a life- 





ooks 


and-death struggle on the battlefields of 
the world. 

Which social system in the world today 
is on the side of human freedom, and 
why? With the hammer of facts and 
logic, Mr. Hayek drives home his an- 
swer. Nationwide “planning,” social regi- 
mentation, centralization of all authority 
make for collectivism and socialism, and 
socialism leads to dictatorship. And all 
such forms of totalitarianism rob society 
of liberty and murder human freedom. 
On the other hand, constitutional de- 
mocracy, with the profit system, private 
ownership of industry and property, 
makes for civic liberties and the protec- 
tion of the personal freedom of the 
individual. 

Professor Hayek makes an excellent 
and basic distinction when he says in 
effect, that the individual was not made 
for the state, but the state was made for 
the individual member of society—to 
protect his rights to liberty of worship, 
enterprise, and happiness. He makes the 
point that the innate worth of the indi- 
vidual person, what the Catholic Church 
calls the dignity of the human soul, is 
the basis of man’s right to personal free- 
dom, etc. Whereas, in a collectivist state, 
the state is the source of all rights and 
human dignity; the individual derives 
and borrows from the state whatever 
dignity and importance it sees fit to give 
him as long as he works for its purposes 
and objectives. 

A totalitarian state, with a regimented 
industry, a huge army, and a secret 
police, reminds one of a huge prison 
which ensures its inmates social security 
(food, clothing, and housing) but which 
takes away from them the most impor- 
tant thing of all—human freedom. 

RONALD NORRIS, C. P. 


MEET YOUR CONGRESS 
By John T. Flynn. 157 pages. Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $2.00 
Since the presidential election, the eyes 
of the country will be turned more and 
more frequently toward the two branches 


‘of Congress. Shall Congress abdicate its 


power to declare war? Shall the Senate 
adopt majority rule to ratify treaties? 
Feelings will be riding high in the days 
to come. Congress will be smeared and 
Congress will be glorified. 
What is Congress, anyway? What makes 
Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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it tick? What does it do? Before con. 
demning or praising, it is well to meet 
our Congress. Mr. Flynn performs the 
introductions in a dignified yet enter. 


taining way. He gives the background , 


and the present problems, the virtues 
and the imperfections. Certainly criti- 
cism should be more responsible after 
reading this book. 
JOHN J. PIERCE 


THE COTTON MILL WORKER 
By Herbert J. Lahne. 316 pages. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00 

The editors of the new series (‘Labor 
in Twentieth Century America”) under 
whose auspices Dr. Lahne’s book ap- 
pears are not alone in their complaint 
that collective bargaining has too fre- 
quently been studied in a sort of aca- 
demic vacuum. They are reflecting the 
sentiments of all students of the Amer- 
ican labor movement when they suggest 
that labor -relations ought to be dis 
cussed against a broad background 
which would include “an analysis of the 
industrial structure and of the com- 
position of the workers; treatment of 
the conditions of labor, living standards, 
and opportunities for education and rec- 
reation; and consideration of changing 
attitudes of behavior on the part of 
government and the public.” 

In a readable style which would never 
lead the reader to guess that the book 
was originally submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University, Dr. 
Lahne has written a history of labor 
relations in the cotton manufacturing 
industry against just such a broad so- 
cial and economic background. As a 
result, it becomes a little easier to un- 
derstand why the development of collec- 
tive bargaining in this important in- 
dustry has been so discouragingly slow 
and sporadic. 

The story of industrial relations in 
cotton manufacturing—even today, nine 
years after the passage of the Wagner 
Act—is not a pretty one to read. True, 
conditions have improved: union mem- 
bership is numerically greater today 
than it has ever been before (still only 
145,000), and -contractual relations are 
on a sounder and more permanent basis. 
But Dr. Lahne is forced in conclusion 
to qualify his optimism about the future 
by insisting that the traditional hos 
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tility toward unionism on the part of 
the employers in the industry is still the 
greatest obstacle to progress. So far, he 
says, the employers “have shown (espe- 
cially in the South) little disposition to 
accept unionism or to acknowledge that 
the right to join unions is part and par- 
cel of the democratic way of life.” 

A morbid note on which to end a 
very positive and constructive study— 
but literally true! 

GEORGE G. HIGGINS 


DEMOCRACY BEGINS AT HOME 
By Jennings Perry. 280 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $3.00 

The poll tax had no special association 
with suffrage in the early days of our 
country. According to the author of 
Democracy Begins at Home, it was not 
until the end of the eighteenth century 
that in some states the poll tax was 
linked with the vote. Even then the 
device served merely as a substitute for 
the property tax. 

What began as a head tax has become 
in a number of the Southern States the 
center of one of the greatest political 
controversies of our time. Democracy 
Begins at Home is the story of the poll 
tax battle in Tennessee as told by the 
crusading editor of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean. It is, as everyone knows, a battle 
that is still unwon. 

The story is mainly one of political 
corruption. Jennings Perry turns the 
spotlight on the political scene in Ten- 
nessee, and the picture is not a pretty 
one. The book is rather verbose. And 
for all his fine intentions, Mr. Perry does 
not appear to have a completely clear 
idea of the ultimate concepts involved 
in democratic rights. His talk of democ- 
racy is reminiscent of Henry Wallace's 
vague and emotional.use of that word. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C, P. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST 
ISOLATION 

By Walter Johnson. 270 pages. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. $3.00 
In the main this book is the brief his- 
tory of The Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies (April 1940— 
December 1941) with a running com- 
mentary on the U. S. foreign policy 
theories of William Allen White, its 
National Chairman. The book makes 
exceedingly interesting reading. It pro- 
vides plenty of stimuli for thought for 
anyone sincerely interested in the future 
of our great republic. The author, Wal- 
ter Johnson, product of Dartmouth and 
the University of Chicago, is one of the 
younger (twenty-nine years of age) and 
more vocal of our University liberals. 
He started out in 1940 or thereabouts 


_ to write a biography of William Allen 


White, but in the course of his research 
became sidetracked from his main ob- 


jective by his overwhelming interest in 
White’s connections and activities via 
The Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. Hence, this book. 

His enthusiasm for internationalism 
is immense. ,His sanguine youth out- 
strips White’s canny, cautious age. He 
is for internationalism a hundred per 
cent. White’s dictum was: “There are, 
of course, two opinions held honestly 
by intelligent people in the United 
States. . . . The other opinion is your 
opinion and many fine, wise people 
hold it. There being two sides, perhaps 
the best thing each of us could do is 
to respect the honesty and integrity of 
each other’s opinions and realize that 
there must be differences if there is to 
be progress in the world.” Johnson, on 
the other hand, mercilessly batters down 
all opponents and dissenters. He re- 
fuses to discuss “the isolationist opposi- 
tion . . . since two published works— 
Sabotage and Undercover (!)—present 
this material in detail to the reading 
public.” 

The solution to the problem deserves 
more calmness and lucidity. 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P. 


NO SHADOW OF TURNING 

By Katherine Burton. 243 pages. 

Longmans, Green and Company. $2.50 
The life-of James Kent Stone describes 
follies of human tragedy which pro- 
moted fulfillments of divine comedy. 
His youth knew the refinements of Bos- 
ton aristocracy. His mind knew the 
favored fondlings of education at Har- 
vard. He inaugurated a brilliant career 
in the Episcopalian Ministry as Presi- 
dent of both Hobart and Kenyon col- 
leges. There was the tenderness and the 
spirited delicacy of a charming woman's 
love. This love became a home when it 
became a trinity of lovely little girls. 
The world of it was complete, or seemed 
so. The picturesque but very unreal 
unfolding of this life would call for a 
persisting note of serenity, or perhaps 
that fantastic idiocy, “and they lived 
happily ever after.” But there was an 
impact of divine grace, the bravery of 
submissive will, honest clearness of mind, 
and Providence which is cruel sometimes 
that it may be ultimately kind. Home 
and serenity vanished. Then there was 
only God and the soul of James Kent 
Stone. 

Providence took the wife he loved 
so dearly. The event threatening for 
some time became reality. James Kent 
Stone .became a Catholic. The reasons 
for this step are declared in one of the 
most discerning and literate controver- 
sial works of his day. Later he became 
a Paulist and then a Passionist, winning 
international renown as Father Fidelis 
of the Cross. Death claimed one of his 
daughters, and he attended her burial 
Patronage of our advertisers helps Tue S1cn 
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THE RISEN 
SOLDIER 


ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 
has written this reassuring book for those 
who have lost or fear the loss of loved ones 
in the fight to preserve our freedom. He 
clearly and beautifully expresses the real 
purpose of the Christian soldier’s sacrifice. 
The whole spirit of the book is one of 
confidence and hope. $1.00 


THE WORLD’S 
GREAT CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


Offers the modern reader the heritage 
of the great writings of over nineteen 
hundred years. Readable and interesting 
in its wealth of selections, this book 
provides an unusual and delightful intro- 
duction to a vast and varied literature. 
It includes a convenient index of con- 
tents and an index of authors with 
biographical notes. $3.00 


THE WORLD’S 
GREAT CATHOLIC 
POETRY 


Edited by THOMAS WALSH 


Over five hundred pages of poems of 
Catholic significance covering the entire 
range of literature from the First to the 
Twentieth Century, chronologically ar- 
ranged. It is particularly rich in transla- 
tions from Spanish and South American 
poetry. $1.69 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK I! 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














This Christmas 
GIVE A THOUGHTFUL GIFT 


Give a picture of fine religious 
art in full, glorious colors. 


Madonna Della Sedia, 


Raphael—22 x 14 $5.00 
Christ At the Age of Twelve, 

Hoffman—16 x 20 5.00 
Christ At the Age of Thirty-three, 

Hoffman—16 x 20 5.00 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, 

Hoffman—22 x 30 10.00 


Prices listed above include postage 
anywhere in the United States. 


Mail orders filied promptly. No. C.O.D. 


RELIGIOUS ART SOCIETY 
Dept. Al7, 52 W. 57 Street, New York City 











Christmas | 
Books 
kg 


Fulton J. Sheen's 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER is a must 


in reading for everyone who sincerely 
seeks the answer to present day atti- 
tudes as expressed in anti-Semitism, 
anti-Catholicism, anti-religion and 
other persecution-laden complexes of 
an unthinking world. This book un- 
questionably points out the one easy 
path to true Brotherhood of Man.. 

Cloth $2.75 


Father Raymond's 
THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS 


The quick, thought-provoking pen of 
Father Raymond presents the lives 
of the founders of the Cistercian Or- 
der (Trappists). This history novel 
tells how their struggle to be gallant 
to God revolutionized Europe and 
paved a way for the fiowering Catho- 
lic civilization. Cloth $2.75 


Don Luigi Sturzo’s 


INNER LAWS OF SOCIETY 


The profound truths of man’s rela- 
tions are set forth in this study by 3 
one of the leading sociologists of our 
age. He shows conclusively that laws 
become hollow words if they are not 
founded on the ethical order in which 
God is the absolute. Cloth $3.50 


Rev. William H. Russell's 
3rd Volume of 
CHATS WITH JESUS 


The sincere tone and personal feel- 
ing which has permeated the first 
two voluines of these devotional mo- 
ments is continued in this little book 
and a universal appeal has’ been ex- 
pressed from soldiers in battle areas 
and cloistered nuns with the same 
enthusiasm. Cloth $1.25 


Sister M. Josephine’s 
PEACE GROWS IN MY GARDEN 


There is beauty and color in this glo- 

rious little piece of creative writing. 

Contemplative mood is enlivened -by 

spiritual consolation. This is a high- 

ly recommended gift book for any 

Sister. Cloth $2.00 
Ww 


Order from your own 
Catholic Book Store 


or 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
Publishers 
12 Barclay St. N. Y. 8, N. Y. 














in the cemetery of the Sisters of Mercy 
in Manchester, N. H. Fiercely possessive 
foster parents adopted the others. When 
the period of legal adoption had ended, 
he attempted once to see them. He was 
refused. Later he met them in California 
when they had matured in loveliness 
and culture. They had become only 
polite, though perhaps friendly, strang- 
ers. After a career in the priesthood 
days short of fifty years arid a magnifi- 
cently fruitful apostolic odyssey which 
familiarized him with Europe, South 
America, Mexico, Panama, Cuba, and 
his natal land, he died in the arms of 
his youngest daughter who had dis- 
covered the grandeur and _ sublime 
splendor of her natural father who was 
a priest. 

Perhaps the most eminent convert 
and priest of his day, into a life packed 
with heroisms of sacrifice and soul- 
searching solitude Father Fidelis of the 
Cross fitted a career of astounding 
apostolic adventurings. Questing the 
vision of the holy grail Father Fidelis 
with ‘heart-tearing bravery gestured 
aside a dear world which was a com- 
fortable and teasing temptation. He 
pursued his quest without a shadow of 
turning. Though missing an occasional 
pulse beat, the author tells the tale 
with a piquant literary competence. 

AUGUSTINE P. MCCARTHY, C.P. 


NOW WITH THE MORNING STAR 
By Thomas Kernan. 234 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 

Now With The Morning Star tells the 
story of how the monks of Maria- 
Morgenstern are expelled by the Nazis 
from their old and beautiful monastery 
in the Black Forest, which, from the 
sixth century on, has been a center of 
culture. The monks are treated like 
criminals, given forty-eight hours to pack 
and make all their arrangements, which 
the Nazi official says cannot be very 
complicated as they have lived by the 
rule of chastity, obedience, and poverty. 
No one believes the charge of immoral- 
ity, not even the Nazis, but that makes 
no difference in a system where truth is 
what any leader strong enough to impose 
his will on others says it is. The great 
paintings are carried off to a museum 
and the buildings later turned into an 
internment camp, but the mortgages, 
which have been drawn in foreign coun- 
tries, are the Abbot’s one means of pro- 
tection. 

This novel, written in a German 
prison, shows a deep and thorough 
knowledge of Germany during the Nazi 
regime and a sure control of the medium 
of fiction. The author avoids denuncia- 
tion and overstatement, but instead 
gives a moving and dramatic story of 
the impact of totalitarianism on monastic 
institutions. The description of Brother 

Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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Nicholas’ search for work and the dan. 
gerous missions he undertakes in behalf 
of the Abbot gives a vivid cross-section 
of Germany. The method is thorough, 
the writing excellent, except for the 
opening chapters, which lean too heavily 
on exposition, and the characterizations 
are authentic. It is difficult to ‘describe 
a simple, virtuous man—virtue never 
seems dramatic—but Brother Nicholas js 
a real creation. His vision of Christi- 
anity rising again over Europe, like the 
morning star over a darkening world, 


is beautiful. Those who see a connection. 


between Catholicism and totalitarianism 
may correct their vision through this 
story, for the monk is obedient to an 
ideal which he accepts of his own accord 
—he never loses his rights as a person, 
but sees the flowering of all his gifts 
through this self-imposed discipline. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE 
THE BUILDING OF JALNA 
By Mazo De La Roche. 366 pages. 
Little, Brown and Co. An Atlantic 

Monthly Press Book. $2.50 
This latest of the well-known Jalna nov- 
els raises the number of books in the saga 
to nine. Unlike the earlier volumes, 
which dealt with an already well-estab- 
lished Whiteoak family, this is the story 
of the origin of the clan in the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

It is an epispdic narrative, and what 
little plot there is concerns itself with 
the peregrinations- of Captain Philip 
Whiteoak and his unpredictable young 
wife, Adeline. They move from India to 
England, the Whiteoaks’ native heath, 
to Adeline’s home in Ireland, and finally 
to the new lands of Ontario, where they 
build the homestead of Jalna which is to 
become the focal point in all the later 
stories. 

There is no great conflict to arouse 
suspense and lively action for the reader. 
The chief talent here displayed by Miss 
De La Roche is that of descriptive power 
rather than dramatic skill. As a novel, 
this could hardly lay claim to greatness. 
It needs to be read in conjunction with 
its companion pieces in order to fulfill 
its proper function. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 


HARD FACTS 


By Howard Spring. 283 pages. The 


Viking Press. $2.50 
Two principal plots are interwoven 
in Mr. Spring’s novel of Manchester in 
the 1880's. One is the growth of a sleazy 
paper to the proportions of a national 
institution, bringing wealth, power, and 
a title to the shrewd young man who 
founded it. The second is the calami- 
tous infatuation of a handsome minis- 
ter, ignorant of life and wholly self- 
centered, with a former prostitute. The 
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THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY PRESENTS 


The Most Stimulating Book of the Year 


IT ALL GOES TOGETHER 


SELECTED ESSAYS 


By ERIC GILL 


With 28 pages of art work by the author : 


“If you haven’t heard Eric Gill; if you don’t know his line of 
business, you'll find it in Ir Att Goes ToceTuer. It is a collec- 
It All Goes Together is a collection of twenty-three of “T believe it is the most stimulating book of the 





tion of his lectures and essays which tells you what a rotten place 
you live in, what a rotten job you have, how you’ve been de- 
humanized to keep a money-ruled world going to the hell to 
which it is aimed—and which asks you what you're going to do 
about it. 





Gill’s most incisive essays. Profoundly Christian, pro- year.” 

foundly revolutionary, Gill explores the intellectual and —Carl P. Rollins in 

moral crisis of our time. His deep insight, humanity The Saturday Review of Literature 
and humor make him an essayist and critic—as they “May be overlooked only at the price of making 
made him an artist—of unusual stature and compelling mediocrity the ideal of existence.” 

interest. —Catholic Book Club Newsletter 


Price $3.50 





A Book for ALL the Family 


PADDY THE COP E—An Autobiography 


By PATRICK GALLAGHER of Donegal, Ireland 


“PADDY THE COPE is the sort of 
success story we want to hear these days. 
A few impoverished and hardly educated 
men establish a co-operative which lifts 
the little community out of a poverty 
which is really destitution, by giving them 
some real returns on their knitting, weav- 
ing, and agricultural produce, and charging 
them fair prices for their manures and 
utensils. It is a heartening story of a de- 
mocracy going into business on their own 
account. And it is real; I have been in 
Paddy Gallagher’s co-operative and talked 
to him in his office. And I believe that in 
time to come, when co-operation is ac- 
cepted as a norm of agricultural life, 
Paddy Gallagher’s story will be read for 
its revelation of the lives of men and 
women who have kept the simplicity, 
. piety, and heroism of characters in a folk 
Price $2.50 tale.” —Padraic Colum in The N. Y. Sun 


“The beauty of Patrick Gallagher’s 
autobiography,” says Joseph Driscoll 
in The N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, 
“is that it ties up highly interesting, 
anecdotal memoirs with an important 
subject about which many Americans 
know too little. The subject of co-op- 
eratives might seem as dull as technoc- 
racy or a third-party movement, but 
Paddy the Cope preaches his occasion- 
ally bawdy sermon in terms of people 
who live and love and sing and dance 
and play the fiddle and—when the 
gombeens ruled—people who starved. 
For Paddy was born in thralldom to 
the gombeens [monopolist middlemen | 
in one of the wildest and poorest dis- 
tricts of Ireland, the country about 
Dungloe in northwest Donegal .. . 
Naturally the ‘copes’ met with terrific 
opposition from the intrenched gom- 
beens. But Paddy, being a fighter, tri- 












umphed . . . Paddy’s co-operative, orig- “But more than the telling, what is told 
inally founded in the kitchen of his farmhouse, is good. It is the story of a people, poor and plentiful and 

j expanded into a chain of shops throughout Northern very proud, who overcame penury and what is worse, 
Ireland, supplemented by lace, glove, and hosiery fear, and overcame them by faith in one another and in 
factories. which afforded employment to the young the co-operative economy. . .. Wherever young men go, 
people who otherwise would have been condemned put this book in their way for it will give them the heart 
to poverty and the hiring fairs.” to have faith in themselves.” 


—Rev. John Monaghan in The Commonweal 


At Book Stores or direct from 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 23 East 26th Stree", york 10, N.Y. 
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THE PATH OF LOVE 


Counsels and Spiritual Directions 
Of Father Page, C.S.C. 

(Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C.) 
With Foreword by His Excellency 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 


Surely everyone is acquainted with 
Father Page (Rev. Gerald M. C. Fitz- 
gerald, C.S.C.) and the deeply spir- 
itual and encouraging letters he has 
been publishing for years in many 
Catholic magazines. Here is another 
batch of them—130 in all—each one 
a source of spiritual direction and 
advice—not lengthy but brief, pointed 
and meaty. They are for religious and 
laity alike. 





“A book that old and young will 
enjoy, because of the optimistic and 
spiritual outlook on the world about 
us, and especially on the interesting 
people in it.” 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
New York 


12mo Cloth $2.00 





14 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


SSS PUSTET PUBLICATIONS: 





SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK CATALOGUE 
FREDERICK PUSTET COMPANY, Inc. 


Aids to Will Training 


in Christian Education 


By Two Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“A most valuable book on the Aids 
to Will Training. The material con- 
tained herein is presented in clear, 
non-technical language and is drawn 
from a lifetime of teaching experience. 

“An especially interesting chapter 
is devoted to Attitudes in which the 
writers stress what the readers’ atti- 
tude should be towards life, self, 
others, honor, power, liberty, wealth, 
success, misfortune, marriage, and a 
host of vitally important and interest- 
ing topics. 

“Much valuable material is at the 
reader’s disposal in this volume, espe- 
cially may be noted the chapter on 
Building Right Motives by Cultivating 
Good Emotions. This volume should 
be a valuable aid to students, parents 
and teachers.”—“The Pilot,” Boston, 
Mass. 


12mo Cloth $2.50 








436 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, oHl0 














VOCATIONS 


| Young Ladies interested in Re- 
| ligious Life are invited to write 
_ for interesting booklet on Re- 
_ ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 


MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 























Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
Ne Studies, No Tultion Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society . 
you wish to consecrate yourself God 
Lay Brother, devoting your life to prayer ‘and 
work in the peace and quiet of the Pomestery. 
If you - a trade, 
of God! If 
shall be glad ‘to teach you one. Develop what 
is good in you for ’s ie Ask for in- 
formation, indicating your ag 
VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL 





ANNHURST COLLEGE 


wre 2, Putnam, Conn. 
ccredited Colle eee. 
Conducted & the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
— Cougees in Arts and picienee. 
Pre-Medical, Teacher 4 - 
tion for Social Service, Seetctaial Se clones, 
Music and Painting. 














SOCIETY OF THe DIVINE SAVIO 
Salvatorian Seminary St. testers, Wisconsin 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters. 
Resident and Non-Resident Students. Courses 
in pre-medicine, pre-law and teacher training 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully 
accredited, including accreditment by the 
University of the State of New York. Nine 
minutes ride from Grand Central Station, N. 

Address: The Registrar 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Ch: poor are earn- 


s 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














IMMACULATA *: tution Beet a tee 
JUNIOR the- ‘Woods. Resi ident an Day 


Students. 2 year toenanee 
in e - 
COLLEGE = cisnf nurs Hons raf 


Washington, D. 2 = eet Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four oe Colles Preparato 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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author gives more attention to the se. 
ond than to the first. Hence the clever 
printer's rise and his contemptible 
paper’s phenomenal success are 
sketchily and hurriedly presented as to 
be hardly credible. But the ambitioy 
clergyman’s undoing is exhaustively and 
sensationally detailed, coming to a melo. 
dramatic climax which owes much to the 
worst of the dime novels. 

Mr. Spring’s novels have occasioned 
ill-considered comparisons with Dickens, 
They are pretty preposterous fictions 
where Dickens’ works are bursting with 
the juice of life. There is a humanity 
in Dickens which is lacking in Mr, 
Spring’s books. And the latter seems 
always to center his contrivances in a 
character who is at once theatrical and 
incapable of awakening sympathy in the 
reader. Hard Facts reveals his shortcom. 
ings at their naked worst. 

JOHN S. KENNEDY 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

By Louis Bromfield. 339 pages. 

Harper and Brothers. $2.50 
With deft artistry and weary mind, 
Bromfield has served characteristic fare 
in this volume of nine stories. The war 
is the backdrop of five of them. Three 
have their source in America. The Céte 
d’Azur, Europe’s doom, and “the inter 
national white trash” seem to have a 
very real fascination for: the author. 
Again he draws the hard, glittering, 
disillusioned characters to which he is 90 
prone. “Death at Monte Carlo” is a good 
example. 

There are other characters who are of 
the “Mrs. Parkington” stamp. And they 
are always wise. And, of course, weaty. 
But of all the stories in this collection, 
perhaps the best is “The Pond,” a story 
of great poignancy, delicately etched, 
with human emotions nicely balanced. 
In this, Bromfield is at his best. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD: 
PRIZE STORIES OF 1944 
Edited by Herschel Brickell. 268 
pages. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. $2.50 
With the publication of the present 
volume, the second quarter century of 
these anthologies has been entered upon. 
Under the editorship of Herschel Brick- 
ell assisted by Muriel Fuller, and under 
the judgment of J. Donald Adams, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and John P. 
Marquand, these twenty-two stories have 
been selected. Among the authors famil- 
iar names appear, and some that are 
new. The top three awards go to Irwin 
Shaw for “Walking Wounded,” to Bes- 
sie Breuer for “Home is a Place,” and 
to Griffith Beems for “The Stagecoach.” 
Each of the stories would be rejected 
by any of the pulps—which is to say the 
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ttern is always psychoanalytic. Action 
js always in the character’s mind and 
gmetimes his heart. The themes are 
temulous. The plots, when existent, 
garcely resolved. A climax is almost 
sudiously avoided. This slick-paper 
type of short story is beginning to take 
on 2 monotonous sameness that ap- 

ches the standardization achieved 
jin another direction by the popular 
magazines. 

There is an artistic finesse evident in 
this anthology, e.g. in the very fine 
“Lions, Harts, Leaping Does,” by J. F. 
Powers. Or Gladys Schmitt’s “All Souls.” 
It is not the craftsmanship that is ques- 
tioned. It is the standard that has suc- 
ceded in cultivating a new stereotype. 

MICHAEL GLENN 


CONVENT BOARDING SCHOOL 
By Virginia Arville Kenny. 209 pages. 
Sheed and Ward. $2.00 

When Miss Kenny was in the sixth grade 
she must have been a very ambitious 
writer. And a very prolific one. These 
compositions written then were gathered 
by her in her last year of college. Here 
they are. 

And they are delightful. They have 
caught the little convent world as seen 
by a youngster and preserved the im- 
pressions of an age most of us have 
quite forgotten. Those who enjoyed The 
Book of Maggie Owen and Maggie No 
Doubt will fall in love with Virginia 
and her “‘Mother dear” and cousin Mar- 
garet and the Mother Counsellor and 
the Mother of the Yard and the Mother 
of the Infirmary and the Mother of 
this and that. 

, Good escape reading for the young 

and for those grown old who would 

like to remember what they used to 
think when they were in grade six. 
JANE CARROLL 


MARGARET BRENT, 
ADVENTURER 
By Dorothy Fremont Grant. 
pages. Longmans, Green. 


293 
$2.50 
There is a picturesque freshness in the 
story of this energetic Englishwoman 
who insisted upon settling with her 
brothers in the young colony of Mary- 
land—eventualy becoming proxy gov- 
ernor and executrix for Leonard Calvert 
-which makes one wonder why the his- 
torians or historical novelists have not 
already made us more familiar with it. 
The years covered, 1638-1649, were mo- 
Mentous ones in England, beginning 
with the relaxing of the penal laws be- 
tause of Charles I’s Catholic queen and 
ending with the bitter days of Cromwell. 
In Maryland they saw the development 
of Lord Baltimore’s colony—with that 
fine experiment in religious freedom 
later to be carried to success by William 
Penn—and the premature disintegration 
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Gifts to bring ‘Peace on earth 
to men of good will” 


1, THE SCARLET LILY 
By EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.S.J. 


A novel—dramatic, unforgettable— 
about Mary Magdalene, the notori- 
ous sinner who rose to heights of 
sanctity through the influence of 
Christ and His Blessed Mother. 
Your friends will be fascinated 
with the imagination and skill that 
have been woven into this story. 

$2.25 


2. WAR IS MY PARISH 
Compiled by DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 


The first comprehensive statement about Catholic 
chaplains and their heroic service to the armed forces 
in all theatres of World War II. The ideal gift for 4 
man in service, his family, and his chaplain. $2.2 


3. SURVIVOR 


By Lt. PAUL MADDEN 

As told to Pete Martin for The Saturday Evening Post 
The true account of three men 
adrift in the stormy Atlantic for 
eleven days ... told by the only 
survivor, who is convinced his 
rescue was the miraculous re- 
sult of a novena completed on 
the day he was saved! $1.00 


4, THE GLOWING LILY 


By EUGENIA MARKOWA 


In a swift, ingenious succession of brilliant scenes, the 
author has deftly captured St. Hedwig, the “Lily of 
Poland.” $1.25 


5. WHITE SMOKE 
OVER THE VATICAN 


By DON SHARKEY 


“A comprehensive, _ concise, 
sparkling, informative review 
of facts about the Vatican and 
the Holy See.”—Chicago Daily 
News. -00 


6. FATHER TIM 


By HAROLD J. McAULIFFE, S.J. 


The life of Father Tim who spent 38 years in the slums 
of St. Louis, helping the poor and unfortunate. $2.25 


At your BOOKSTORE or direct from 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 212 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRUCE- MILWAUKEE: Please send me the —— — <a ¥ I have encircled: 
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captivating in its informality and 


Telling a three-fold story of the 


the ever-widening horizon once 
he has crossed the threshold, it ~ gh ag dg 
wakens in Catholics an under- 
tanding of the courage of con- 


The 
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Years 
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A. conversion autobiography 
McCORMICK & COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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20d of mellow retrospection. 











thor's early doubts, her discov- 
of a strange new world, and 


ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,2°"yi""«., 


Established _in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
need of rest and moun- 

,». drug, and contagious 
cases not admi > 


. Address Sister Superior 











"Few books indeed have 

r given us greater joy." THE SIGN INDEX 
August 1943—July 1944 

iS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


We suggest that you. bind your 
copies of THE SIGN. You will 
find in them a surprising amount 
of accurate, timely information. 
Index—10 cents per copy. 


THE SIGN e¢ Union City, New Jersey 


—Extension. 
132 pp. $1.00 





Dept. 4-589 
St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 





nmerce, home economics, pre-medical, medi- 
technology, teacher training, music, 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


AT HOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
pproved list of the Association of American 
ersities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 


B. S. degrees. 
































College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 














a ee Oeahed by the As: pitino Bes oe, oe 
Campus One half hour f. 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 
Address Secretary 
\ GREENSB 
SETON HILL COLLEGE GREENSBURG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 











Please order your books through Tue SIGN 


THE ‘f Sicy 
wrought by the coming of the wro 
people and the mistakes of the right 
people. 

Mrs. Grant has woven a great deal of 
research into a smoothly running nar. 
rative, and while the characters are some. 
what thinly drawn, the episodes remain 
vivid. Between the present popularity 
of American themes and the real need 
for novels of Catholic motivation, jt 
should find many readers. Certainly it 
will be a boon to our school and parish 
libraries. 

KATHERINE BRfcy 


THE GOD OF LOVE 

By J. K. Heydon. 200 pages. Sheed & 

Ward. $2.25 
A modern businessman has set down 
herein a rather admirable bit of serious 
thinking. He is evidently a person who 
likes to think things through for him- 
self. True, he must have become familiar 
with a considerable amount of philos- 
ophy and theology as it is presented in 
books. Not content, however, with sim- 
ply rehashing that, he presents herewith 
a study that is definitely marked by 
original and fresh intellectual industry 
and outlook. 

In The God of Love the very founda- 
tions of Christianity are re-examined by 
a capable and articulate Catholic lay- 
man. At times the sure progress of Mr. 
Heydon’s logic cannot keep pace with 
the flashes of his intuitions. But both are 
bent in the same direction. Like Peter 
and John on Easter Day, the one pro- 
ceeds with more deliberation and dig- 
nity, the other runs impatient of delay; 
but both come to the glorious Sepulcher 
of the Resurrection and all that Christ's 
Rising entails. The need for the Church 
and the role it plays follow quite nat- 
urally, and are dealt with by the author 
very ably. A sprightly and stimulating 
book. 

IRA RICHARD STILL 


MIRROR OF CHRIST: 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

By Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 205 pages. 

St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.50 
Any short study of the Church’s cata- 
logue of saints will make one truth 
sufficiently clear: God has marvelously 
accommodated to the needs of the times 
the vocations and particular inspirations 
of His saints. Among the crumbling 
ruins of paganism He sent the builders 
of a newer and better structure, the mi- 
raculously strengthened apostolic band; 
to dissipate the early errors of unau- 
thorized teachers, He raised up the bril- 
liant and eloquent Fathers of the 
Church; to sustain the threatened fabric 
of Christian society, He provided a series 
of gifted pontiffs; and later still, to re- 
kindle among Christians the fire of 
charity grown cold, He gave to the 
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Church that small but amazingly effec- 
tive group of men and women we might 
call the Firebrands of God. 

Francis of Assisi was one of these, per- 
haps the most unusual of them all. He 
was a very living paradox in the prac- 
tice of virtue—irrepressibly joyous yet 
deeply penitential, a profound con- 
templative yet almost always active in 
the service of others, a despiserwf osten- 
tation yet bearing in his body the stig- 
mata of Christ, suspicious of innovations 
yet giving to the Church many new prac- 
tices and devotions. 

For his theme, this capable author has 
chosen to depict Francis as a human copy 
of the Christ of the Gospels. For mate- 
rial, he has adhered closely to the simple 
historical narrative, avoiding contro- 
yerted points, but presenting from time 
to time the legends of great interest and 
beauty that have sprung up about the 
memory of the Saint. The result is a 
work that will not only acquaint Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries with the life, ideals, 
work, and sufferings of their beloved 
patron, but should win many new ad- 
mirers to the Troubadour of God. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C. P. 


THE GREAT LAKES 

By Harlan Hatcher. 384 pages. Ox- 

ford University Press. $3.50 
An astonishingly successful survey of the 
history of the Great Lakes region has 
been given in this single volume. After 
a brief geological introduction, the 
reader is lead into the period of explora- 
tion and discovery. Through the pages 
pass Champlain; Brilé; the gentle Re- 
collect, Brother Sagard, and his confrere, 
Nicollet; the Jesuits, Lalemont, Brébeuf, 
Allouez, Marquette. Then followed the 
period of French-English conflict, and 
after 1818 the development of the region 
and the immigration of Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, Irish, etc. The story is 
brought up to this present day of war 
effort. 

Extremely good balance and judicious 
selection of material make this a splen- 
did history of the Lake region of our 
country. 

MARY A. DESMOND 


DAMNED TO GLORY 
By Col. Robert L. Scott, Jr. 228 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
There are faster, better planes today 
than the P-40, but “P-40’s are still roam- 
ing the skies of nearly every battlefront.” 
Yet in the early days of the war it was 
the P-40 that shouldered the brunt of 
battle in the air. This is the enthusiastic 
story of these fighters and the men that 
flew them—the story of raids, dog-fights, 
light-bombing missions, and above all 
adventure all over the world. 
Scott’s God Is My Co-Pilot was a 
warm, living story. This is a collection 


of sketches with the same flavor. Of 
them all, the first, Ghost Ship, is the 
best. It is the tale of the last American 
fighter pilot inthe Philippines. He re- 
fused to surrender. He assembled a plane 
from stray parts, set off on, a one-man 
mission over the Japs in China, was shot 
and killed. And the plane went on rid- 
ing through the skies. 

Some of Scott’s writing is spotty. But 
he can never be accused of lacking 
warmth. 

GEORGE B. MOORE 


DEATH WAS OUR ESCORT 

By Lt. Comm. Ernest G. Vetter, 

USNR. 323 pages. Prentice-Hall. $3.00 
The account Lt. Comm. Vetter gives of 
Lt. (j.g-.) Edward T. Hamilton and his 
PT Squadron in the South Pacific is 
really gripping. It tells of those speedy, 
maneuverable, fragile, deadly motor tor- 
pedo boats. As you read, you get to know 
ahd love’ the men—Spencer, Harper, 
Armstrong, etc. You get to feel the heat 
and the dirt and the rains. And the 
danger. 

It is a tale well told, and you'll read 
right along to the end. The chapter 
on the missionary to the New Guinea 
cannibals, Father Porter, contains a few 
dubious statements. Perhaps what the 
missionary had to say about his work is 
not quite accurately reported. 

Lt. Hamilton is now in the United 
States. We are glad he told his story. 

FRANK MITCHELL 


YOUR KIDS AND MINE 

By Joe E. Brown. 192 pages. Double- 

day, Doran and Company $2.00 
If you liked Ernie Pyle’s This Is Your 
War, you'll take this book to your heart, 
too. Sure, it’s sentimental. But aren’t lots 
of people feeling lots of sentiment these 
days, what with all the homesickness and 
loneliness and separations? 

Joe E. Brown with his grin and his 
sorrow (his son, Don, died in a plane 
crash) took himself off to any part of 
the world where a group of our fighting 
men, no matter how small, needed a 
little morale building. And he went not 
just as a comedian; he traveled to out- 
posts of battle as a man whose heart 
went out to every kid in this war. And 
the men loved him, for his is “the wide 
way of laughter and kindness and love.” 

Understanding, sympathy, admirations, 
the personal element—all conspire to 
make this sort of ramshackle record of 
adventure with Your Kids and Mine one 
honey of a book. 

ROLAND MEYER 


MOLDERS OF THE 

MEDIEVAL MIND 
By Rev. Frank P. Cassidy, Ph. D. 194 
pages. B. Herder Book Co. $2.00 

The finest and most universal system of 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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Foreword by His Eminence, the late 


William Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston 


“MINHIS record of over 
three hundred years of 
Catholicism is one that 
should arouse a thrill of 
pride in Catholic hearts. 
With great scholarship and 
felicity of expression, the 
authors have built a histor- 
ical monument that tells of 
the glory of the Church in 
America.”—The Sign. 


Illustrated with 24 engravings, 
in three volumes—$15.00 a set. 
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fh is the story of a life vivid in its contrasts, rich 
in its intellectual and emotional experience. At twenty- 
seven, Kent Stone had skied and studied in Europe, fought 
in the Civil War, contracted a happy marriage; and he was 
one of the youngest men ever to become a college presi- 
dent. At seventy, after years spent in Latin America, he 
ended his labors in poverty as a Passionist missioner among 
the Negroes of the South. In No Shadow of Turning, the 
account of his gigantic heroism and achievement is pre- 
sented with dramatic. power and moving intensity. 


243 pages 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Life of James Kent Stone, 
Father Fidelis of the Cross, C.P. 
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of Turning 


By 
KATHERINE BURTON 


$2.50 
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education our Western civilization has 
known was the Catholic Scholasticism of 
the Middle Ages. Although today re. 
jected and despised by the majority of 
our educators, it was the mother of all 
that is real and substantial in moderg 


culture. The reason for its high educa. © 


tional value and its universal appeal was 
that it made theology, or the science of 
God, the queen of studies. 

When Patristic education ended, Scho. 
lastic education began. The Fathers of 
the Church were the immediate pred. 
ecessors of the Schoolmen. It was they 
who furnished inspiration and direction 
to the Scholastics. By their insistence 


‘upon philosophy and theology as the 


basis of all true culture they furnished 
foundations upon which all the brilliant 
cutural achievement of the Middle Ages 
rested. 

Dr. Frank Cassidy, with years of ex- 
perience in theoretical and _ practical 
pedagogy, has here given us a succinct 
but splendid synthesis of the educational 
principles and methods of the Fathers in 
relation to their effect upon the educa- 
tional theory of the Scholastics. 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C, P, 


NODS AND BECKS 


By Franklin P. Adams. 246 pages. 
Whittlesey House. $2.00 


They call it an anthology, this amor- 
phous assemblage of what Information 
Please’s F.P.A. has evidently considered 
his cleverest comments and most pungent 
verses on men and things and events. 
It’s a sort of sampler—not a logical bill 
of fare. Some of the morsels of wisdom 
are very shrewd. Some are really funny. 
Some are merely clever. Some are pallid 
strivings for effect. It might well be re- 
marked that it would seem reverence, or 
at least good taste, would have kept dry 
old F.P.A. from writing, “Ours is a 
sincere doubt as to whether the question 
‘And what did you do during the Great 
War?’ might not embarrass, among 
others, God.” Not many of the samples 
are as sour as this, however. 

If you liked Innocent Merriment, 
you'll like Nods and Becks. It’s quite 
good in small doses. 

REGINA MAE DAWSON 


REVIEWERS 


KATHERINE Brécy, Litt.D., author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc., is 
Past President of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America. 

MICHAEL GLENN, M.A., short story writer, 
former teacher of English literature, lives 
in New York City. 

Rev. Grorce G. Hiccins of the Social 
Action Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference conducts a labor 
course at Catholic University. 

N. ExizABerH Monroe, Ph.D., author of 
The Novel and Society, is Professor of 
English at Brooklyn College. 
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Fic ocus oe 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


No More Than Human 

by Maura Laverty 

> Delia Scully of Never No More is now 
on her own, with her inimitable Gran 
dead and Ireland far away. Delia has 
gone to Spain to make a living as a gov- 
erness. This new installment of her 
sparkling progress is not a well-articu- 
lated novel. Rather, it is a sheaf of ex- 
periences and of personalities. 

There is the circle of Irish governesses, 
harried by their charges, socially ignored, 
homesick, banding together for company 
yet taking special pleasure in critically 
discussing one another. There are the 
Spaniards of all degrees and ages. Es- 
pecially there is La Serena, a humble 
servant, one of the most affecting and 
memorable figures in current fiction. 
There are the three men in Delia’s life: 
Rafael, the liquid-eyed Spaniard whose 
intentions are dishonorable; Siemen 
Kronz, who is steady but masterful; 
and impecunious Michael, whom Delia 
knows only through letters, but who 
proves to be the one for her. Some his- 
torical persons appear as characters, and 
these, together with the parallels be- 
tween Delia’s life and the author’s, lead 
one to speculate on the amount of auto- 
biography in the book. 

No More Than Human is rich in 
charm, however meager may be its 
merits as a novel. The writing is marked 
by the ease and rhythm which one has 
come to expect from Miss Laverty. The 
wit is authentic, if less prodigal than in 
her previous works. 

(Longmans, Green. $2.50) 


Young ’Un by Herbert Best 
Pin the early days of this Republic, 
Zeph Post tried to settle down and be a 
farmer on the frontier in upstate New 
York. It was an impossible venture, for 
Zeph was by nature a woodsman and a 
wanderer. When his cabin burned down, 
his wife perished, and almost all of his 
farm equipment was destroyed, he sim- 
ply lit out for the woods, leaving his 
three children to fend for themselves. 
This they did, although Eldest (Deb- 
orah) was but sixteen, Dan’l somewhat 
her junior, and Young ’Un (Viney) a 
little girl. 

The children worked almost frantical- 
ly to make the place what they thought 


of racial 


their parents would have wanted. It was 
a laborious, never-ending task. Their 
neighbors and the people in the nearby 
village were friendly and helpful, admir- 
ing the youngsters’ spirit and knowing 
that all must stand together and work 
together to survive on the frontier. 

Eldest was the first to marry, her 
choice being the preacher. Young 'Un, 
wise in the ways of nature, was just as 
wise in handling stubborn Dan’l. 

This homely tale, with its excellently 
drawn setting, is refreshing for all its 
lack of originality or depth. The dialect 
in which it is written is no obstacle to 
one’s enjoyment, but novelists should 
remember that a little dialect, like a 
little garlic, goes a long way. 
(Macmillan, $2.50) 


The Winds of Fear by Hodding Carter 
> Here is a hard-hitting, tightly con- 
structed, sometimes overly explicit novel 
tension in the South, better 
than Strange Fruit, but probably fated 
to be overlooked in favor of that sensa- 
tional screech. 

Mr. Carter would appear to under- 
stand whites and Negroes, especially in 
their increasingly explosive relationship. 
He sees the whites fearing the Negroes 
because of their slow but real advance 
from servility, and therefore going to 
extremes of reaction. He sees the Ne-. 
groes fearing the whites because of their 
recourse to repression, and therefore, in 
desperation, doing the very things’ which 
will make the whites harder on them 
than ever before. It is a vicious circle. 

Is there any hope? Mr. Carter says, 
“Yes,” showing us that both Negroes 
and whites who keep their heads, are 
decent, just, and willing to work out a 
rational solution, however slow and cost- 
ly. the process. In the person of Alan_ 
Mabry, a young newspaperman who lost 
an arm in the present war, he presents 
a type of the American who, in the 
midst. of a monstrous world cataclysm, 
realizes that prejudice must be stripped 
away and the winds of fear stilled. 

Grim and frequently unpleasant, this 
book deserves recognition as a superior 
novel and a resounding salute as an in- 
cisive commentary on a dirty and dan- 
gerous situation. 

(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50) 
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Crab Apple Jelly by Frank O’Connor 
> It is a common thing to hear a novel 
or a short story called a slice of life. 
The judgment is rarely warranted, for 
most novels and short stories are more 
or less plausible concretizations of an 
idea which their. authors have thought 
would make a good yarn. In Frank 
O’Connor one meets an artist who can 
catch life in its flow or its flight and fix 
it permanently and perfectly in words. 
The stories gathered in this volume are 
literally slices of life. One or two strokes. 
and a character’s face and speech and 
gait and mind and soul are conveyed. 
A few pages of lucid, lovely prose, and 
a slice of life as it is lived the world 
over has been re-enacted, not just recon- 
structed. There is much to laugh at 
here, much to bring on tears. 

Modern Irish writers have a way of 
indicting and even scouring modern Ire- 
land such as one finds in the authors of 
no other nation. Why? Mr. O’Connor is 
not gentle in dealing with the people 
who inhabit the country the beauty of 
which he knows so well how to picture. 
He is no admirer of the Irish clergy, 
evidently, for every one of his many 
priests is a poor sort. But there is no 
gainsaying his exceptional gifts and his 
brilliant use of them. 
(Knopf. $2.50) 


’ 


My Home Is Far Away by Dawn Powell 
> In the early 1900's the Willard family 
(father, mother, three very young 
daughters) moved from Elmville to Lon- 
don Junction, both in Ohio. The move 
was going to improve their lean pros- 
pects. But it did not; no more did the 
succession of further moves to which the 
children were subjected. For Harry Wil- 
lard was footloose, though devoted to 
his family. He had no idea of how to 
run a home. When their mother died, 
the girls moved from place to place, 
often unwanted. When their father mar- 
ried again, they went to live in a big 
house which was no home at all. First 
Lena, the eldest, then Marcia ran away, 
leaving little Florrie to do the best she 
could with her ill-tempered stepmother. 

It is the characters, the period at- 
mosphere, the flexible style, rather than 
orthodoxy of plot, which makes this de- 
lightful reading. The children are crea- 
tions of distinction, and the adults who 
come and go in their lives are no less 
genuine (for example, Grandma, who 
never picks up hairpins because, should 
she need one, she would know just where 
to find it; or Mrs. Carmel, who had all 
her teeth pulled so that the set bought 
by her husband on the very day of his 
death would not go unused). The feeling 
with which these pages are instinct never 
becomes mawkish. This is the finest work 


- which Miss Powell has done. ~ 


(Scribner’s. $2.50) 
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Crying at the Lock by Adeline Rumsey 
> Miss Rumsey’s novel is an American 
cousin of Rebecca. Dart West is a rich 
young gentleman farmer, with a big and 
handsome home not far from St. Louis, 
Mildred is his second wife. He met her 
on a cruise during which he. was trying 
to recover from the shock of the strange 
death of his first wife, Natalie. Mildred 
is mean, selfish, and domineering. She 
intends to have everything she wants 
and to do as she likes with her husband 
and his property. To succeed, she must 
get at the bottom of the mystery of her 
predecessor’s suicide. As Mildred learns 
more and more about Natalie’s curious 
life and death, Dart is more and more 
alienated from her and turns more and 
more to Mary, a cousin who lives in a 
ramshackle cottage on his estate. To 
spite him, Mildred kills herself in pre- 
cisely the same circumstances as Natalie 
had done. 

Miss Rumsey is deft and relentless in 
the depiction of a warped character like 
Mildred. Otherwise she has nothing 
much to offer. She is at pains to explain 
every character’s actions by a determinis- 
tic, semi-Freudian view of human na- 
ture. Thus, because her mother was 
frigid, Natalie was inevitably promiscu- 
ous. Simple, isn’t it? It would prove, 
presumably, because this generation ol 
Germans went for Nazism and war, the 
next will go for democracy and peace. 
(Simon and Schuster. $2.50) 

The Narrowing Wind 

by Catherine Lawrence 

> Miss Lawrence was awarded a Dodd, 
Mead Intercollegiate Literary Fellow- 
ship for this ambling and thoroughly 
tedious piece, which details a farm girl's 
transformation into a Chicago factory 
worker. When a nice college student 
writes “realistically” of real life, in town 
or country slums, with its poverty, its 
bitterness, and its bad grammar, people 
(even publishers) go pop-eyed with ad- 
miration. They forget their critical 
standards, just as is likely to happen at 
a bout between lady wrestlers, and gasp, 
“Amazing!” Actually, this is a very bad 
performance and no more a novel than 
a comb virtuoso is a musician. 

(Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 


CORRECTION 

Through a typographical error, the re- 
view of Forever Amber in last month's 
issue stated: “She (the author) further 
succeeds in causing the Restoration 
period, which had some style, to seem a 
mature end skillfully executed novel.” 
This passage should have read: “She 
further succeeds in causing the Restora- 


tion period, which had some style, to 
seem the very essence of boring vul- 





garity.” 
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T... simpuicity and lowliness of the circumstances of Christ's Birth brought God within the ken and 
reach of all mankind. The Christian people of every race feel that Our Lord is one of them. 

Since God has made Himself so approachable, is it not a pity that vast numbers of the people of 
the world have not yet found Him? The plaint of St. John the Evangelist should ring in the ears of 
every Catholic: “He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” 

Is it not true that the joy you feel in commemorating the Birthday of Our Saviour has been in- 
creased by every effort you have made to share this joy with others? The Missionary has been your 
agent in spreading the good tidings of Christ's Birth. You sent him forth to those dark corners of 
the globe where the Light of the World was not known. Through your charity the Babe of Bethle- 
hem has become the Babe of Yuanling. 

The Passionist Missionaries in China thank you for your faithful support of their work. Their 
prayer for you is that the peace of Christ may be in your hearts this Christmas. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 8 Union City, N. J. 
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Do Away With Shopping Worries 
hy Sending a Gift Subscription 
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You can do your Christmas shopping by sitting right at home and order- 


ing subscriptions to THE SIGN as your Christmas gifts. 


A Christmas gift subscription to THE SIGN is a mark of your own 
good taste and an acceptable gift to friends, relatives, business associates, 
men in the armed forces, teachers, priests, and Sisters. 

A Gift Subscription to THE SIGN is twelve 


gifts in one. Every month of the year it brings 
a remembrance of your thoughtfulness. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Three years 
Three one-year subscriptions. . 


The Sign Gnion City, 2. JF. 


(A gift subscription coupon will be found 
on Page 280. A beautiful gift card will 


be sent to the recipient in your name) 





